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Mr. Good Urges | Operation of Motorized Fleet 
Development of _ Is Started by Shipping Board 


Waterway Plan sels Now’ 0 


S First of Dieselized Vessels Now'on Maiden Journey; Two 
Similar Vessels Soon to Be Ready; Last of Passenger 
Craft Now in Hands of Private Owners. 


St. Lawrence Improvement 
At Maximum Cost of 
$150,000,000 Said to 
Be Possible. 


| Lines and the American Merchant Lines, | eight tons.. Three of her sister ships, 
the United States Shipping Board has|also sold to the P. W. Chapman Com- 
disposed of the last of its passenger) pany, are of approximately 12,560 dead- 


With the sale of the United States! “queen” of the fleet, being 15,800 dead- | 


Advantage Asserted 


To Middle West Area 


Secretary of War Does Not Be- 


lieve Railroads Would Be 
Injured by Water Route 
To Ocean. 
A St. Lawrence waterway suitable for 


ocean-going traffic can be provided for 
$125,000,000 to $150,000,000 after credit- 


ing the improvement with the share of | 


costs chargeable to power, according to 
the estimates of the Army Engineer 
Corps, the Secretary of War, James W. 
Good, stated April 10, in the course of 
an address before the Bankers’ Club of 
Chicago. In addition, he declared, econ- 


omists calculate that 23,000,000 tons of 


services, and its active operating fleet 
| now comprises less than 250 cargo ves- 
sels aggregating approximately 2,100,- 


' 000 deadweight tons, it was stated orally | 
April 10 by the Vice Chairman of the 


Board, E. C. Plummer. 


;owned American Merchant Marine, Mr. 
Plummer pointed out, now are the motor- 
ships “Courageous,” “Defiance” 
“Triumph,” recently Dieselized. 


weight tons, and the “President Hard- 
ing,” the fifth of this fleet, is of 10,800 
deadweight tons. 

The new “banner” ships of the Govern- 
ment fleet were converted into motor- 
ships at an average cost of approxi- 


The banner vessels of the Government- | mately $1,300,000 each. Only one of the 


| vessels, the “Courageous,” thus far has 
; been assigned to regular operation, now 


| and | being on her maiden cruise to the Orient | 
: y These as a component of the American Pioneer | 
| vessels, approximating 10,500 tons each! Line, managed by the Roosevelt Steam- | 


|as reconditioned, are capable of 15 knots ship Co., Inc. 


top speed, and can cruise at 131% knots| 
with cargoes, and are the fastest vessels; have not yet been assigned for regular | 


| in the Government service. 
The “Leviathan,” flagship 
United States Lines, has 


of 


industrial Prog 


| 


freight would seek this route ) ae | Of Mexico Reviewed 


Discussing the inland waterways of 
the United States, the Secretary of War 
said that they were necessary to the de- 
velopment of the Middle West.  al- 
though improvements in .the Great 
Lakes, he explained, are by no means 
adequate, they are saving the country 
more than $200,000,000 annually in trans- 
portation costs. Further, Mr. Good de- 
clared he did not believe that the link- 


ing of the ocean with the heart of the | 


By Trade Specialist 


‘Manufactures Not Likely to) 


Compete in Foreign Trade, 
Says Report to Com- 
merce Department. 


ecuntry would work out to the disad- | 


vantage of American railroads. 


The fuil text of the section of Secre- | 
dealing with the 


tary Gocd’s address 
waterway developments follows: 
Benefits Are Asserted. 

If you will lay the maps of the eastern 


ard western world side by side and pon- | 
der the lessons of history you will find 


much to suggest the manifest destiny of 
Chicago. Constantinopie retained its 
dominance for centuries; lest it only with 


the crumbling of an effete civilization | 


whose mandate had passed from it. Not 
even its advantages as gateway between 
East and West, between ‘Europe and 


Asia, between diverse races and resources | 
on every hand, could save it from the dis- | 


aster which at last toppled its throne. 


So at last Constantinople followed Rome | 


into that spiritual 
meant material ruin. 

But how different the picture of Chi- 
cago. 
Mediterranean, the wealth and oppor- 


bankruptcy which 


tunities of the world’s richest continent | 


are spreading at its feet. Nature’s high- 
ways lead to it. The Great Lakes and 
Saint Lawrence River extend the gen- 
erous hand of invitation to us; they fairly 


beseech us to cooperate in executing the | 


almost trivial works that will convert 


them into a new Mediterranean for the | 


newer continent. It is not even a diffi- 
cult or an expensive engineering task to 
which they challenge us. 
pler and less difficult than building the 
Panama Canal. 

Right here let me draw another par- 
allel. For generations, even centuries, 
the Isthmian canal was bruited, projects 
were set afoot, diplomats debated. The 
doubters shook their heads, fearful lest 
a canal should prove either an engineer- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


March Temperature 
Higher Than Normal 


Monthly Review Indicates Sea- 
sonable Weather Prevailed. 


Temperatures for March were gener- 


ally higher than normal to the east of | 


the Rocky Mountains, while to the west 
they were practically normal, it was 
stated on April 10 by the Weather Bu- 
reau in its review of March 
Zero temperatures were confined to a few 
of the more nortiern sections, the low- 
est revorted for the month being 11 de- 
grees below zero in extreme northeastern 
Michigan. 

Precipitation for the month was rather 


unevenly distributed as to amount and | 


also geographically, some stations in 
. : 

Texas and Oklahoma reporting 200 per 
cent of the normal, according to the Bu- 


Here at the apex of the American | 


weather. | 


| Manufacturing represents but a small 


shown in a report prepared by Harold 
M. Randall, of the Division of Regional 
| Information, upon the basis of data fur- 
nished by American representatives in 


| Mexico, and just made public by the De-! 


partment of Commerce. 


ress | Contract Given to Plan 


part of Mexico’s economic life, it was | 


The “Triumph” and the “Defiance” 


| operation, although it was explained 


the | a Ses 
been the [Contin ted on Page 6, Column 5.) | adopted more comprehensive zoning 


Supreme Court Building 


The Commission to provide a Supreme 
Court building, headed by the Chief Jus- 
‘tice of the United States, William H. 
| Taft, signed on April 10 a contract with 


for execution of the preliminary plans, 
estimates and models for the new struc- 
; ture which will house the Court. 


‘Texas Road Granted 
Power to Issue Bonds 





Securities of $34,000,000 
Are Authorized in Order 
By Commission. 


Imports to Mexico consist largely of | 


ports are almost entirely raw materials 
and, materials from the extractive .in- 
dustries, Mr. Randall pointed out. 


Government Promotes Industry. 


manufactures and foodstuffs, while ex- | 


With the continued encouragement of Eee 


The Texas & Pacific Railway has been 
| granted authority by the Interstate Com- 
‘merce Commission to issue $34,000,000 
| of general and refunding mortgage 5 


cent gold bonds, $20,000,000 of which 


the Government of Mexico, it is likely will be sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Company 


|demand, although in general it is un- 
other manufactures, 


| Was revealed in Mr. Randall’s report. 


20.72 per cent, while the American per- 
centage is 17.34, 
Following is the report in full text: 


| ica, Mexico can not be considered as a 
|manufacturing country in the 
sense of the word, 
resents but a small portion of its eco- 
| nomic life. The exports of Mexico con- 
sist largely of raw materials that come 
from industries primarily extractive in 
| their nature. For example, in 1926, the 
10 leading exports in point of value were 
silver, crude petroleum, lead, fuel oil, 
gasoline, zinc, henequen, copper, coffee, 
and raw cotton. 
account for nearly 82 per cent of Mex- 
ico’s total exports, or $273,545,000. 


Imports of Manufactures. 


At the same time, the 10 leading im- 
ports included, with two exceptions, no 





foodstuffs. They were in order of their 
| importance: Machinery, iron and steel, 


cotton manufactures, automobiles, lard, |! 


chemicals, wheat, wood for building pur- 
| poses, gold and silver, bullion and specie, 
| and mineral oils. The aggregate value 
{of these 10 products in 1926 was $83,- 


|import trade. These figures indicate 
| that, with few exceptions, notably in the 
| ease of henequen products and gasoline, 
| Mexico -produces practically no manu- 
factures for export purposes, 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Canada has more capital invested in| 
Mexica than has the United States, it | 


The proportion of Canadian capital in- | 
vestments to the total of investments is | 


Although it is one of the three fore-| 


ie eee ake most industrial nations of Latin Amer-| 


usual ; 
Manufacturing rep-! 


These 10 products alone} 


products other than manufactures and| 


629,000, or 46 per cent of Mexico’s total} 


that the textile and iron and steel in-| at 96% per cent of par and the pro- 
|dustries will continue to advance, sup- |! ceeds 
|plying a larger share of the domestic | 


applied to reimbursing its treas- 
ury for capital expenditures during 1927, 


|likely that Mexico will ever compete se- | 1928, and 1929. 
riously in foreign trade in these or any | 


Of the remainder, $5,000,000 are to 
| be pledged and repledged until June 30, 
1931, as collateral for short term notes, 
and $9,000,000 are to be held in the car- 
rier’s treasury subject to further order 
of the Commission. The report of Di- 
vision 4 in Finance Docket No. 7482, 
dated April 5 and made public April 10, 
follows in full text: 


No Objection Presented. 


The Texas & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, a common carrier by railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
|} applied for authority under section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act, to pro- 


$34,000,000, principal amount, of gen- 
eral and refunding mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds, series C, to sell $20,000,000 
| thereof, and to pledge and repledge from 
time to time all or any part of the re- 
|mainder thereof as collateral security 
for any note or notes which it may is- 
; Sue under paragraph (9) of section 20a 
without our authority therefor first hav- 
ing been obtained. No objection to the 
granting of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. 

By our supplemental order of Novem- 
ber 22, 1927, the applicant was autho- 
rized to procure the authentication and 





refunding mortgage 5 per cent gold 


: | 
bonds, series B, and to pledge and re- 


| pledge $7,000,000 thereof, from time to 
| time, as collateral security for short- 
| term notes. 

It is stated that pursuant to that 
order series-B bonds to the amount of 
$13,553,000 have been authenticated and 


| delivered and are now in the applicant’s 


treasury or pledged. The applicant pro- 


) _ Even in! poses to procure the authentication and 
its leading product, textiles, it fails by delivery of $14,000,000 of series-C bonds! main untouched at 42 cents a bushel, | 


| [Continned on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Cass Gilbert, architect of New York City, | 


cure the authentication and delivery of | 


delivery of $14,000,000 of general and} 


reau’s statement. The full text of the 
statement follows: 


In contrast to the unseasonably cold | 
weather that prevailed during January | 
and February in the Central, North-Cen- | 


tral, and ’ ter 4 ad tS . ° / ure 
ccnanuben ee Sanoite So a Seasons on Caribou Extended; Residents Permitted to Kill 
Brown Bears Where They Are a Menace. 


Boskied Regulations to Control Wild Life 
In Alaska to Become Effective on July I 


the season over much the greater portion | 
of the country. West of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and in most Rocky Mountain sec- | 
tions the month had substantially nor- 
mal warmth, with the average tempera- 
tures ranging from one degree or two 
degrees above normal to one degree or 
two degrees below. 

Quite generally to the eastward, how- 
ever, the month was warmer than nor- 


Revised regulations respecting Alaskan/ to supply themselves with meat, and 
game animals, land fur-bearing animals,| was recommended by the Commission, 
game birds, nongame birds, and nests because of the abundance of caribou in 

| and eggs of birds'in the Territory, re-| the region. 
| cently adopted by the Secretary of Agri- Another amendment permits a resident 
| culture, Arthur M. Hyde, after amma of the Kodiak-Afognak group of Islands, 


Zoning Regulations 
Exist in 754 Cities 


Spread of Movement in Recent 
Years Said to Be Rapid. 


Progress in zoning regulations is in- 
dicated in a survey by the Division of 
Building and Housing of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which shows that 754 
municipalities now have ordinances of | 
this type. The full text of the state- 
ment, issued April 10 by the Department, 
follows: 

The extent to which the municipal zon- 
ing idea has spread through the United 
States in recent years in revealed in a 
survey just completed by the Division. In 
1916, the survey shows, zoning regula- | 
tions were in force in only eight cities. 
The number increased slowly until 1920, 
after which the progress was rapid. At 
the end of 1928, 754 cities, towns and 
| villages in all parts of the country, hav- | 
ing a total population in excess of 37,- 
000,000, had regulations designed to pro- 
mote construction and use of buildings 
{so as to conserve the interests of home 
;owners and other property holders, in 
conformance with the public welfare. 
| During 1928, 87 municipalities passed 


zoning ordinances, while 101 eitner | 


, 
4 


Increase Is Noted 


| 
| 


Ih Foreign Trade in 


Hides and Leather 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Gain Said Not to Be Indica-| 
tive of More Prosperous 
Condition of Domestic 
Tanning Industry. 





America’s foreign trade in hides, leather 
| and tanning maierials in 1928 advanced | 
greatly beyond the trade in 1927, the| 
| Department of Commerce reported April 
10, but imports and re-exports of hides 
and skins increased, so that the general 
|increase in foreign trade is not indicative | 
of ‘more prosperous conditions in the do- 
mestic tanning industry, it was explained. 
| The gain in,the trade in hides, leather | 
Land tanning niaterials in 1928 was $46,- 
1193,000, bringing the total to more than 
| $100,000,000 above the prewar levels, it | 
| was added. ' 

The report follows in full text: 
| Trade during 1928 rose to $280,807,000, 
{compared with $234,614,000 tn 1927, $198,- 
317,000 in 1926, and $163,705,000 in 1913, 
according to figures by J. Schnitzer, hide | 
and leather division of the Department. 

Trade is World-wide. 

Official statistics show that virtually | 
|every country in the world participates | 
in this trade, and either supplies hides, 


| engaged, 


Southern Railway 
Accused of Illegal 
~ Stock Purchases 


Holdings of Mobile & Ohio 
And New Orleans & North- 
eastern Shares Said to 
Violate Anti-trust Act. 


Possible Lessening 
Of Competition Cited 


Hearing Scheduled by I. C. C€. 
On Question of Ordering 
Road to Divest Itself 
Of Securities. 
eglee G eM, 

A formal complaint, charging the 
Southern Railway “on information and 


belief” with violation of the Clayton 
Anti-trust Law on two counts, one for 


acquisition of stock and bonds of the Mo- | 
in 1901 and the} 


bile & Ohio Railroad 
other for acquisition of stock of the New 
Orleans & Northeastern Railroad in 1916, 
was made public by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on April 10 in Docket 
No, 22120. 

In both cases the Commission charges 
that the effect of the acquisition of stock 
may be to substantially lessen competi- 
tion between the roads controlled and 
the Southern Railway and other parts 
of its system. 

Hearing to Be Held. 

Respéndent is given the right to ap- 
pear at a hearing on May 20 and show 
cause why an order should not be en- 


tered by the Commission requiring it to | 
divest itself of: all interest, direct or in- | 


direct, in the stock of the New Orleans 
& Northeastern, “now unlawfully held.” 
The full text of the complaint, dated 
April 9, follows: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
having reason to believe that the South- 
‘ern Railway Company, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the respondent, has violated 
and is continuing to violate Section 7 of 
the Act of Congress approved October 
15, 1914, entitled “An Act to supple- 


| ment existing laws against unlawful re- 
| straints and monopolies and for other | 


purposes,” issues this complaint, and 
formatien and belief as follows: 

1, That said respondent, Southern 
Railway Company, is a corporation or- 
ganized, existing and doing business 
under and by virtue of the laws of the 
State of Virginia, with its 
office located at Washington, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and that it now is 


and at all times hereinafter 


|mentioned was engaged, as a common 
carrier in the transportation of passen- 


gers and property by railroad in inter. | Will agree with us that any disruption 


state commerce in competition with the 


| Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company. 


Associated Lines Listed. 





iskins, and tanning materials to the United 
|States or makes yearly purchases of 
ieather from this country. These figures | 
should not be misconstrued as indicating | 
more prosperous conditions in the domes- | 
tic tanning industry, as they include 
jimports of leather as well as the exports 


[Continued on Page 6, Column $.] 


| Proposed Duty on Sugar 
Opposed by Mr. Dickinson 


Representative Dickinson (Rep.), of 
Algona, Iowa, stated orally April 10 that | 
the tariff recommended to the House 
Committee on Ways and Means by its 
subcommittee on sugar rates was $3 per 
100 pounds on foreign sugar and $2.40 
on Cuban sugar as compared with pres- 
ent rates of $2.20 and $1.76, respec-| 
tively. 

These rates, in the opinion of Repre- | 
| sentative Dickinson, are “too high and} 
unwarranted by present conditions of 
| American sugar growers.” Before such 
|a tariff is fixed, he said, there should | 
be a more thorough investigation to de- 
; termine whether it is needed. An in- 
|erease in the maximum of Philippine 
|sugar imported free from 500,000 to 
| 600,000 pounds also has been recom- 
| mended, he said. 

The tariff on wheat will probably re- 


’ 








Mr. Dickinson declared, while the tariff 
on corn is expected to go from 15 cents 
a bushel to 25 or 30 cents. 


Complete | 
News Summary 
and Index 


... of every article 
in this issue will be 


| has 


| lines 
| which 


Federal 


2. That for many years respondent 
controlled and operated, as com- 
ponent parts of its system of railroad, 
owned by various corporations 
it controls, including, among 
others, the Southern Railway Company 


|of Indiana, the Southern Railway Com- 


pany in Kentucky, The Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Com- 
pay, The Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad Company, the New Orleans & 
Northeastern Railroad Company, 


Northern Alabama Railway Company, 


and the Mobile & Birmingham Railroad | 


Company, common carriers who are now 
engaged, and at all times hereinafter 
mentioned were engaged, as common 


carriers in the transportation of pas-| 


sengers and property by railroad in in- 


terstate commerce in competition with | 


the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company. 
3. That the Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Company, hereinafter referred to as the 
Mobile & Ohio, is a corporation organ- 
ized, existing and doing business under 
and by virtue of the laws of the States 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky, with its principal offices located 
at Washington, in the District of Colum- 
bia. St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, 


;} and Mobile, in the State of Alabama; and 


that it now is engaged, and at all times 
hereinafter mentioned was engaged, as a 
common carrier in the transportation of 
passengers and property in_ interstate 
commerce in competition with respondent. 

4. That as a result and consequence of 
the provisions of an agreement of re- 
organization of the Mobile & Ohio en- 
tered into on or about October 1, 1876, 


by all stock and other security holders | 


of the Mobile & Ohio, and the provisions 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Coordination Urged 


In Buying Supplies 


Agencies Asked 
Draft Purchasing Programs. 


to 


More effectrve observance of the policy 
adopted by the Federal Government 
whereby all departments and agencies 


combine their purchases of particular | 


commodities is urged by the Chief Co- 
ordinator of the United 


states its charges in this respect on in- | 


principal | 


the | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


‘News Service Expense 


Allowed Diplomats 


es Purpose of Newspaper, 


Mr. McCarl Rules. 


Although a news service is not, strictly 
| speaking, a newspaper, it may neverthe- 
|iess serve the same purposes, according 
to a ruling of the Comptroller General 
J. R. MeCarl, April 10, in which he held 
| that the American diplomats abroad may 
| subseribe to foreign news services under 


Serv 


| the law which permits the subscriptions | 


of newspapers as part of the expenses of 
American embassies, legations and con- 
sular offices. 

The ruling was made in a letter to 
the Secretary of State, who had requested 
that the American Embassy in London 
be permitted to purchase a subscription 
to Reuters News Service, an English 
news service, termed by the letter of 
|the Secretary of State as “comparable 
to the Associated Press in this country.” 

The full text of Mr. McCarl’s letter 
|to the Secretary of State follows: 

Sir: There has been received 
letter of March 28, 1929, as follows: 

“The Department has received from 
the American Embassy at London, Eng- 
land, a request that authorization be 


Petia on Page #, ] 
Senator Borah Seeks 

_ Higher Tariff Duties 

~ On Products of Farm 


your 


J 


Column 4. 


| Announces Intention Follow- 


ing Suggestion Increase 
Might Affect Relations 
With Canada. 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
|man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
;tions, in a letter made public on April 
10, announced his intention to vote for 
|increased tariff duties on agricultural 
products notwithstanding the suggestion 
which had been made to him that suck 
increases might impair existing cordial 


relations between the United States and | 


Canada. 

The Senator’s letter was addressed to 
A. D. Bulman of Boston, Mass, Field 
Representative of the Canadian Cham- 
|ber of Commerte-of the, United States. 
It reads in full text: 

My dear Mr. Bulman: I am in receipt 
of your Jetter in which you say: “This 
\letter is written with the object in view 
of asking just where you stand on the 
present agitation that is going on re- 
garding the advancement of duties on 


goods imported from Canada into the | 


United States.” 
“We think that you, in all fairness, 


|of the cordial relations that now exist 
between the two countries is deplorable 
|and can serve only toward a depression 
/on both sides of the _ international 
border.” 
Favors Increased Duties. 

1 Bulman, I feel that the agricultural 
interests of the United States will be 
greatly benefited by an increase of duties 
upon certain agricultural products. In 
my opinion, it is the most immediate 
and definite relief we can give to the 
American farmer. That is made true, 
not so much by reason of production in 
Canada as in other countries, but in leg- 
islating, we must legislate generally. 

The condition of agriculture in the 
United States is such that we are under 
the highest obligation to better that con- 
dition if it is possible to do so. And 
|we are also under pledge to undertake 
it. I presume in some respects this may 


But in looking after the respective in- 
terests of our country, necessarily there 
must be some conflict of advantage. I 
know of no way to avoid it and I know 
of no country in the world which seeks 
to avoid it. 

I recall when the British Premier vis- 
)ited Canada a short time ago he urged 
the Canadians to trade within the British 


ss : 


, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4 


Mr. Taft Reassigns 
Justices to Circuits 


\Creation of New Appellate 
Court Necessitates Change. 


The Chief dSustice of the United States, 
William H. Taft, announced on April 10 
|a change in the assignment of the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to the various Circuit 
Courts of Appeals. This reassignment 
is made necessary by enactment by the 


840, which provides for the creation of 
|4 new circuit, to be known as the Tenth 
Circuit, which will include the districts 
of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, 





‘| Oklahoma and New Mexico. 


Because there are now 10 circvit 
jcourts of appeals,.and only nine Su- 
preme Court justices, it was necessavy 
to assign one Supreme Court ‘justice to 
two circuits. Associate Justice Van De- 
.vanter was assigned to the Seventh Cir- 


be to the disadvantage of your people. | 


Seventieth Congress of Public Law No. | 


* DECENT and manly exami- 


nation of the acts of govern- 


ment should be not only tolerated 
but encouraged.” 


—William Henry Harrison, 
President of the United States, 
1841— 
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Senator McNary 
Outlines Plan of 
Farm Relief Bill 


Measure to Be Introduced in 
Senate Before April 17, 
Says Chairman of 
Committee. 


Price Fixing Opposed 
By Dealers in Grain 


Objection Raised to Proposals 
As Economically Unsound, and 
Suggestions Are Submitted 


| For Legislative Adoption. 
| The new farm relief bill will be intro- 
| duced in the Senate not later than April 
| 17, it was stated, April 10, by Senator 

McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, Chairman 
lof the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
j}and Forestry. , 

The Committee met in executive ses- 

sion April 10. The general agricultural 
{situation and the probable wishes of 
| President Hoover as to the form which 
|the prospective farm relief bill should 
| take, were discussed, said Senator Mc- 

Nary, but no action was taken. Another 
| executive meeting of the Committee will 
| be held April 11. 


Plan of Bill Outlined, 

Senator McNary outlined his views as 
| to the probable provisions of the new 
| bill. The plan, he said, contemplates the 
| establishment of a Federal farm board 
and the creation of a revolving fund of 
at least $300,000,000. In order to pre- 
|vent undue fiuctuations in price and to 
bring about an orderly movement of farm 
|products to markets, stabilization cor- 
| porations will be created to which the 
board will be authorized to make loans 
out of the revolving fund, at 4 per cent, 
up to 85 per cent of the value of the 
crops to be purchased by the stabiliza- 
tion corporation. 

The stabilization corporations are to 
be controlled by the agricultural cooper- 
|atives, subject to conditions to be pre- 
scribed by the Federal farm board, but 
losses or gains from the operations of 
the corporations are to be charged or 
credited to the revolving fund. There is 
some discussion, Senator McNary said, 
of the possibility of allowing the coop- 
eratives to share to some extent in the 
possible profits from such operations. 

Advantages to Farmers. 

On the question as to what induce- 
ments would exist to persuade farmers 
to join the agricultural cooperatives, he 
pointed out that such cooperatives would 
enjoy advantageous credit ,facilities as 
compared with nonmembers. The co- 
operatives, like the stabilization corpora- 
tions, will be able to borrow up to 85 
per cent of the value of the crop at four 
per cent, he said, while at present it 
is necessary to pay eight per cent and, 
even at that rate, loans can not be 
negotiated for more than sixty per cent 
of the crop. 

Representative Haugen, (Rep.), of 
Northwood, Ia., Chairman of the House 
Committtee on Agriculture, stated April 
10 that the work on the draft of the 
House bill being undertaken by a sub- 
committee is progressing and he had no 
reason to change his expectation that 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Decline Is Revealed 
In Cattle on Feed 


Drop of 1 Per Cent is Shown in 
Corn Belt States. 


The number of cattie on feed for mar- 
ket in the Corn Belt States on April 
/1, 1929, was 1 per cent smaller than on 
April 1, 1929, it was announced on April 
| 10 by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 


There were small increases in most 
of the leading feeding States, but these 
were move than offset by decreases in 
other States. The estimated numbers on 
feed by States as a percentage of last 
year are as follows: 

Ohio, 85; -Indiana, 88; Illinois, 104; 
Michigan, 95; Wisconsin, 95; Minnesota, 
90; Iowa, 101; Missouri, 95; South Da- 
kota, 102; Nebraska, 103; Kansas, 100; 
11 Corn-Belt States (weighted), 99.1. 

In-shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle into these States as a group for 
the nine months’ period July, 1928 to 
March, 1929, inclusive; were 8 per 
cent larger than for the same period a 
year earlier, but were smaller than for 
any other similar period since 1921-22. 
All of the increase this year, however, 
was due to increases in the earlier 
months of the period. Since October 
monthly in-shipments have been much 
below the previous year. For the three 
months January to March, 1929 the de- 


States, Rear! cuit and the newly-created Tenth Circuit. 
mal, and decidedly so in Central and found on the Back Admiral H. IT, Rousseau, in a statement | 


Northern States or the sections that had 
extremely cold weather during the pre- 
ceding two months. From the Potomac, 
Ohio, and lower Missouri Rivers north- 
ward, and also in the northern Great 
Plains, the plus departures of tempera- 
ture from normal ranged mostly from 
about five degrees to as much as nine 
degrees. In the South they were gen- 
erally three degrees or four degrees 
above the seasonal average. 


Many stations reported maximum tem- | 


peratures as high as, or.higher, than 
previously recorded in March, while no 
previous low minimum records were 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 


tion with the Alaska Game Commission, | who is engaged in agricultural pursuits, | 


| and approval of the Commission’s recom- 

mendations by the Bureau of the 
| Biological Survey, will become effective 
| July 1, 1929, the Bureau announced April 
| 10, 
follows: 

Important changes from existing re- 
| gulations include a provision liberalizing 
| the seasons on caribou in the Territory. 
' Caribou may now be taken north of the 
| Arctic Circle at any time of year, and 
south of the Arctic Circle from August 
20 to December 31. Formerly the open 
| season north of the Circle was Septem- 
ber 1 to March 31. This change was 
effected in order to accommodate the resi- 
dents in the far north and enable them 


to kill a large brown or grizzly bear 


when such animal is considered a menace | 
This | 
The full text of the announcement! change, it is believed, will not materially 
| affect the status of these bears, but will 


to persons; livestock or property. 


concede to local sentiment against the 
animals as evidenced by a lengthy peti- 
tion for such action. 

The closing to all hunting and trapping 
of a 22,000 acre area east and north 
of Cordova in the Eyak Lake and Power 
Creek region is also in accord with local 
sentiment. More than 300 residents of 
Cordova and the adjacent region had 
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made public April 10. 


The Chief Coordinator’s office,” in line 


| with the policy of procurement, has seg- 


regated into 61 groups the supplies that 
are purchased in common for more than 
one dpeartment, 

The full text of that section of the 
report outlining the basic policy fol- 
lows: 

The capacity to buy supplies of proper 
quality at favorable prices and to dis- 
tribute them at a rate that satisfies all 
|demands are indications of buying in 
its proper relationship to .upply service. 

A buyer is in the most favorable po- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


3v Public Law No. 840, the districts 
lof the first seven circuits remain the 
same but the Eighth and Ninth Circuit 
were changed as follows: 

“Eighth. The Eighth Circuit shall in- 
clude the districts of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Missouri, and Arkansas. 

“Ninth. The Ninth Cireuit shall in- 
| clude the districts of California, Oregon, 
|; Nevada, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Hawaii, and Arizona. 
|} “Tenth. The Tenth Cireuit shall in- 
clude the distriets of Colorado, Wyoming, 
|Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, and New 
Mexico.” 

The full text of the order of Chief 

Justice Taft will be found on Page 8. 


crease was about 23 per cent. 

While total market supplies of cattle 
during the first three months of 1929 
| were smaller than for this period in 
1928, information as to kinds of cattle 
slaughtered and the composition of re- 
ceipts at some markets indicates that 
the number of grain finished cattle 
marketed was larger than last year. 

Feeders expressed ,plans tes paket. 
ing the cattle on feed April 1 thisoyear 
aon that they expect to market ebook 
the same proportion before July 1 as 
they planned on April 1 last year to 
morket by that date. The trend of 
cattle prices and other conditions during 
the next two months may cause consider- 
able changes in these plans, 
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CE 
Australia Provides 
Second Best Market 


For American Films 


Revenues from Motion Pic- 
tures Are Exceeded Only 


By Those of United 
Kingdom. 


Australia is the second best market for 
American motion pictures, in point ef 
revenue obtained, ranking next to the 
United Kingdom, according to a review 
of the motion-picture industry in that 
country and New Zealand, just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement announc- 
ing the survey follows in full text: 

With the possible exception of the 
United States, Australia has the most 
ardent moving picture “fans.” The 
average weekly attendance at Australian 
motion-picture theaters is 2,250,000 
which is more than one-third of the total 
population of the Commonwealth. 

In point of revenue obtained Aus- 


tralia is the second best market for} 
American films, following the United 
Kingdom. Based on the total footage of 
American films imported, Australia has 
ranked first among foreign countries in 
the past three years, during which time 
its annual receipts have ranged between 
25 and 27 million feet. Eighty per cent 
of the 2,000 films brought into the coun- 
try in 1927 were of American origin as 
compared to 12 per cent for British films. | 
Of the feature films nearly 90 per cent| 
were from the United States. 


Picture Houses Total 1,200. 


Australia, today, has more than 1,200 
“cinemas’”’ having a seating capacity of! 
937,000 and representing an imvestment 
of $125,000,000. All of this is Australian 
capital. The type of program in vogue 
follows closely that of the United States 
with many of the larger houses offering 
“presentations.” American-made organs 
furnish the music in most of these 
theaters. 


The sound picture, it is pointed out,| 
is rapidly being introduced into the Com- 
monwealth and before the middle of the 
current year it is expected that about 
20 theaters will be equipped with Ameri- 
can sound apparatus. However, because} 
of the cost of these installations and the 
higher rental of sound films, it is prob-| 
able that this type of picture for the 
present will be confined to the larger 
theaters. It is expected, however, that 
as soon as this equipment is reduced 
within reach of the small theaters a great 
many more will be wired. 

British producers have made strenu- 
ous efforts to create a demand for their 
pictures but the trade is of the opinion 
that until their quality improves their| 
competition will remain relatively un-| 
important. Some few German pictures 
are shown in the Commonwealth but the 
general preference is overwhelmingly for 
American films. 


Outdoor Pictures Produced. 


Australia is ideally located for the pro- 
ducstion of out-of-door pictures and a 
limited mumber of these are made each 
year. In 1927, about 700,000 feet of 
Australia films were sold overseas, the 
chief destinations being the United King- 
dom and New Zealand. 

In the belief that American influence 
was unduly prominent in the Australian 
moving-picture industry, a commission 
was appointed in 1927 to make a com- 
prehensive investigation of the facts. 
This comméssion found no evidence of 
American domination but made many 
recommendations, the chief of which were 
an increased duty on imported films, 
establishment of a board of cemsors, and 
the inauguration of a quota system 
whereby a certain percentage of films 
exhibited must have originated in the 
British Empire. 


This survey, “Motion Pictures in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand” (T. I. B. No.| 
608), may be purchased from the Super-| 
intendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
10 cents. 


Regulation of Wild Life | 
In Alaska Is Revised 


|who were willing to undertake the task 
at the weages offered. Competence was| portance attached to the two classes of | hand. 


ituition, whatever the teacher lacked of 





[Continued from Page 7.] 
petitioned the Commission for 
tablishment of this closed area. 

Several changes in the regulations | 
affect the seasons for trapping fur-bear- 
ing animals. Additional protection will | 
be extended to minks in southeastern! 
Alaska by restricting the open season| 
to the month of January. The Kenai 
Peninsula was closed to the trapping of} 
ninks. ‘The season on muskrats, foxes, | 
and lynxes were also modified in certain | 
portions of the Territory, The propaga- 
tion of fur animals in captivity is en-| 
couraged by allowing live animals cap- | 
tured during the open season to be re- 
tained during the closed season under 
permit of the Secretary of Agriculture 
issued through the Alaska Game Com-| 
mission. 

The Alaska Game Commission, at its| 
last meeting at Juneau in November, 
adopted new _ regulations relating to) 
guides, poisons, and resident trapping| 
licenses, essentially the same as the old. | 

Copies of Alaska Game Circular No, 
6, which, in addition to the new regula- 
tions of the Secretay of Agriculture and 
those of the Commission, contains the 
full text of the Alaska game law and 
Territorial and other laws protecting 
game and birds in Alaska, may be ob- 
tained on request to the Alaska Game 
Commission, Juneau, Alaska, or to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


the es- 


| 


Change Made in List 
Of Reportable Diseases 


Certain occupational diseases and in- 
dustrial poisonings have been made “re- 
portable” by the New York City Depart- 
ment of Health, and physicians and hos- 
pitals now are required to motify the 
city authorities of such cases, the United 
States Public Health Service was _ in- 
formed April 10. 

“Physicians and hospitals are now re- 
quired to report certain occupational dis- 
eases and industrial poisonings,”  said| 
the statement. “The list of these is as 
follows: Caisson disease (compressed air 
illness), poisoning by arsenic, bisulphide 
of carbon, brass, carbon monoxide, di- 
nitrobenzene, lead, mercury, methy] al- 
cohol (wood alcohol or wood naphtha), 
natural gas and phosphorus.” 


I, 





|up by the town, With the necessity for 
| removed, 


voted to allow “the scholers to go free.” | 


lit had been unable to obtain a school- 


|colonies schools were established almost 


| Was 


332) 


Teachers in Colonial N 
To Have Received 


Towns Declared to Have Been Lax in Maintaining Schools, 
And Instructors Difficult to Find. 


Colonial laws in New England pro- 
vided for public schools, but teachers 
were hard to get at the very low wages 
offered, according to a survey conducted | 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor, which has just been 
made public. 


Wages, according to the Bureau, were 
paid partly by the town and partly by; 
a per capita tuition fee. Im the very) 
early days the best-paid teachers aver- | 
aged less than $100 a year, while the! 
women who taught the “dame schools” 
for the youngest children averaged as} 
low as 10 shillings ($1.67) a year. | 

The survey, which will appear in the 
April issue of The Monthly Labor Re- 
view, follows in full text: 

School teachers in early America had | 
neither the social nor the economic’ 
status which attaches to the profession 
nowadays. When Massachusetts Bay | 
Colony passed a law in 1647 requiring} 
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ew England Found 
Less Than $100 a Year 


afternoon seven months in the year, and | 


from 8 to 4 in the winter months, There 
was a midday intermission from 11 to 


1 except on Monday, when it was re- | 


quired that: 

“The master should call his scholars 
together between 12 and 1 of the clock 
to examine them what they have learned, 
at which time he shall take notice of any | 
misdemeanor or outrage that any of his | 
scholars shall have committed on the 
Sabbath, to the end that at some conven- 


Argument Is Heard 
On Negligence Issue 


In Suit for Damages 


Supreme Court to Rule on 
Claim for Recovery for 
Employed Minor In- 
jured by Train. 


The question of whether a violation of 
the Kentucky Child Labor Law is negli- 
gence per se, affording a recovery under 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, 





ient time due admonition and correction 
may be administered.” 


Women Teachers 
Received Little Pay 


The women who taught the “dame | 
schools” received salaries that were | 
modest in the.extreme, generally amount- | 
ing the earliest period, to 10 schillings 
($1.67) a year, To be sure, these schools 
were usually held in the women’s homes, 


11929, 


was argued in the Supreme Court of the 
United States on April 9. 

The case, entitled The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company, v. Tobe Staple- 
ton, by his statutory guardian, Marion 
Stapleton, No. 133, was submitted to the 
Court on printed briefs on January 2, 
but on January 14, the Court | 
ordered restoration to the docket for | 
argument. 


Run Over By Train. 
LeWright Browning of counsel for the 


towns of 50 householders ‘to appoint)/and were casual affairs, so far as in-| petitioner explained to the Court that 


one within their towne to teach all such! 
children as shall resort to him to write) 
and read,’”” the towns experienced con-| 
siderable difficulty in finding teachers 


| 
} 


a secondary consideration. 
der the law, were to be paid “either by) 
ye parents or masters of such children, | 
or by ye inhabitants in general, by way 
of supply.”’ 


Public Funds Used 
As Part Payment 


Most towns combined these methods} 
of payment, and appropriated a small} 
sum of money from the town treasury,| 
or barter im stated amounts, to pay the| 
schoolmaster, while the pupils paid him| 
a tuition fee in addition. 

Dedham, Mass., had a “free school”) 
supported wholly out of tax funds be- 
fore the colonial law was passed, and 
paid the schoolmaster £20 ($66.80) per| 
annum. There was, however, no uni- 
formity in the salaries paid to school- 
masters by the different towns. At the 
same time that Dedham was paying £20, 
Essex was paying only £14 ($46.75) and| 
Watertown £30 ($100). The salary paid| 
at Watertown continued practically the 
same until about 1720, when it was, 
raised to $120. 

Woburn also paid at the rate of 
£20 a year for a number of years 
after its school began really to function; 
but the town seems to: have had a strug-| 
gle to establish one. The first effort 
was mace in 1685, when a teacher was 
employed at £5 ($16.70) per annum to 
teach all the children who applied. None 
applied, amd the schoolmaster received| 
only £1.10 ($5). Fifteen years later a} 
school was run for four months, and| 
the teacher was paid £9 ($30) for his! 
services. After that the salary varied; 
it was £30 “and horse kept” in 1709,| 
and £21.15 ($72.50) and board in 1714. 

School terms were irregular for years, | 
and the salary fluctuated with them.| 
After 1750, when currency had been sta-| 
bilized and the town had grown large 
enough to support a school, the rate set-| 
tled to £40 “lawful money” ($136.60) | 
for an 11-month term. 

Dedham, in 1695, raised the salary of | 
its teacher to £25 per year ($83.50),! 
“whereof eight pounds is to be paid in} 
money, the other £17 in corne, Rye at 
4s. per bushell and Indian corne at 3s.| 
per bushell.” The next year the town! 
voted to pay the schoolmaster entirely) 
in money. Thereafter, although the 
amount inereased as currency depreci-| 
ated, the actual value of the various) 
rates remained at about $83.50 through-! 
out the first half of the eighteenth cen-| 
tury. 

Among the towns whose teachers were 
paid by both the town and the pupils 
were Cambridge and Northampton, each 
of which paid only £10 ($33.40) out of 
the public funds toward the teacher's 
salary, Northampton pupils paid, in ad- 
dition, ““ffowre pence per week for such 
as are in the Primer and other English 
books, and sixpence per week. to learn 
the Accidence [Latin grammar], wright- 
ing and Casting accounts.” This system 
was changed in 1687 by the provision 
that while the pupils were still to pay 


£40 for his year’s work would be made | 


pressure upon delinquent parents thus | 
their payments dwindled to 
such an extent that the town finally | 


Towns Were Lax 
In Maintaining Schools 


While the towns were inclined to laxity 
in school maintenance, the colonial au- 
thorities ~were persistent in enforcing 
the school law, and many town records 
show instances in which the town is} 
“presented” for violations, frequently | 
through inability to secure a_ teacher. 
Framingham, for example, voted in 1716 
“to have a moving school in the four 
quarters of the town.” Mr. Goddard was | 
engaged to -teach four weeks in each 
place for £15 ($50) taking pupils in his 
own home at the expiration of that time 
at 6d. (8.4 cents) each per week. 

The plan was not successful, ap- 
parently, for the town’s records show) 
that two years later the town was “pre- 
sented” before the general court for 
having no school, and a committee re- 
ported that “after the utmost diligence” | 





master, Another committee was ap-| 
pointed and instructed to obtain one, 
“and that forthwith.” It was also in- 
structed “to go first to Captain Edward 
Goddard and see upon what terms he 
will serve the town; if he will serve as 
cheap or something cheaper than 
another’? the committee was to engage 
him for a year, 

In the New Haven and Connecticut 


, 





at once, parents paying a stated sum 
for each child, At Guilford this fee was 
4s, (67 cents) per quarter for each pupil. 
The New Haven colonial court ordered 
in 1657 that each town not already 
maintaining a school should open one and 
pay one-third of the cost of operation, 
the rest to be carried on a per capita 
basis by the families using it. 
Plymouth Colony leased its fisheries 
on the cape coast and gave the proceeds 
to the support of the public schools. In 
the period between 1684 and 1693 the 


|rental averaged £30 a year. 


The salary of President 
Harvard as fixed by the court in 1682) 
£100 ($334) in money and £50 in 
commodities, while each of his assistants 
received £50 in money. | 


Rogers of | 


The rules of the Dorchester schools|vania, but the servant formed no small| over higher ground or to provide for 


in 1645 required that school be kept from 
7 o'clock in the morning until 5 in the 


|materially less pay than the men re- 


struction was concerned. 
the dame school was taking care of the | 
youngest children and _ leaving the} 
schoolmaster freer to carry ‘on the 
“grammar school,” the relative im-| 


Later, when | 


Wages, un-|teachers is suggested by the action of | was employed by 


the overseers of the town of Manchester, | 
Mass., who in 1736 voted half of the 
school appropriation of £50 “to be ex- 
pended to supporte four schoole dames 
to keep a free schoole” in various parts | 
of the town, while the remaining £25 
was “to be expended to supporte a school 
master to keep@a free school in the 
schoole house in Manchester in fall and 
winter season.” Twenty years later the 
pay of the Manchester school dames was 
even less, as £12-(40) was assessed “to 
be distributed to three schoole mistresses 
in three different parts of ye town.” 


Before the Revolutionary period the | 
dame school had been absorbed into 
town school, and woman teachers were 
taking over the town schools for the 
summer term, to leave the men free for 
farm work. They were still teaching for 


ceived in the same school, although of 
course the summer school was not at- 
tended by the older boys. In 1773, Lydia 
Warner taught school in Northfield, | 
Mass., for 18 weeks in the summer, at | 
5s. (83 cents) a week. 


Clergy Were Teachers 
In Early New York 


During the period of Dutch control in 
New York the matter of schools received 
early attention, and teaching was largely 
in the hands of the clergy. 

In a State history (Scudder’s Ameri- 
can Commonwealths) it is _ reported 
that— 

“In 1650 William Vestens was sent 
from Amsterdam as schoolmaster and 
consoler of the sick. A common school 
was maintained at the time with a suc- 
cession of teachers. In 1652 Domine 
Samuel Drisius, who preached in Dutch, 
French, and English, was sent * * * 
at a salary of 1,450 guilders ($580), and 
Domine Gideon Schaats, at a salary of 
800 guilders ($320) came out to Rens- 
selaerwyck as preacher and_ school 
master. 

“In 1658 a petition was submitted to 
the Amsterdam chamber for a master of 
a Latin school (at Jamaica, Long Island) 
and the next year * * * a professor 
came out in that capacity, but he gave 
way in 1661 to Domine Aegidius Luyck, 
whose reputation drew pupils from fami- 
lies as far as Virginia and the Caro- 
linas.” 

The school system which the Dutch 
had founded and fostered came very 
close to collapse under English rule in 
the colony, the representatives of which 
were “occupied with other things.” 

“Schools there were, but so poorly sup- 
ported that our historian Smith testifies 
that after he was born, ‘such was the 
negligence of the day, that an instructor 
could not find bread from the voluntary 
contributions of the inhabitants.’ It was 
high time to care for the youth of the 
Province, for its population had become, 
in 1731, 50,289, Yet an act passed in 
1732 ‘to encourage a public school in 
the city of New York’ went no further. 
** * This school was free to all pupils.” 

The professional opportunities offered 
by the Latin schools of New York City 
were promising enough in 1737 to prompt 
one resident to write to his pastor in 
Ireland that “if your sons would come 
here they would get more in one year 
teaching a Latin school than you your- 
self will get for three years’ preaching.” 

An early act of the legislature after 
New York become a State was to ap- 
propriate $50,000, “of which the interest 
was to be applied, in the ratio of the 





| population, with like sums raised by local 
| tax, in the payment of wages of teachers 


in the common schools.” 
Development of Schools 


\Was Late in South 


Publie schools did not develop in the 
South during the colonial period. Plant- 
ers often sent their soms back to Eng- 
land for their schooling, but when in- 
struction was undertaken at home, it 
was either through private tutors, or by 
groups of families combining to engage 
a teacher for the purpose of taking care 


| while endeavoring to crawl under one | 


of petitioner’s freight trains, the re- 
spondent was run over and sustained in- 
juries which-consisted of a broken leg, | 
and the loss of four fingers on his right 
At the time of the accident he 
the petitioner as a 
section laborer and had been so employed 
for several months prior to the accident. 


His chief duty, Mr. Browning declared, 
was to carry water for the other section 
hands, and when not so engaged he 
worked with them on the track, At the 
time of his injury he was returning to 
the scene of the section crew’s labors 
with a bucket of water from a nearby 
spring and while attempting to crawl 
under a freight train was injured by 
the starting of the train. 

At the time of the accident the re- | 
spondent was 15 years of age, Mr. 
Browning added, and it is conceded that 
his employment was in violation of the | 
Child Labor Law of the State of Ken- 
tucky, which provides that “no child un- 
der the age of 16 years shall be em- 
ployed, permitted or suffered to work i 
upon any railroad, whether steam, elec- 
tric or hydraulic, nor to work in any | 
other occupation dangerous to the life | 
or limb or injurious to the health or 
morals of such child.” 

Application of Laws. 

“The sole question to be decided in 
this case,” Mr. Browning pointed out, | 
“is whether in actions under the Federal | 
statute, the existence or nonexistence of | 
negligence is to be determined by State 
statutes and State rules of decision, or | 
by the rules of the common law as con- 
strued and applied by the Federal | 
courts.” 

“The rule has been established by re- 
peated decisions of this court and many 
other Federal courts that in actions un- | 
der the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act, the right of recovery is dependent 
upon the principles of the common law | 
as interpreted by the Federal courts,”’ 
Mr. Browning asserted, “and that the | 
right of action created by the statute 
can neither be broadened nor limited 
by ‘any statute or rule of. decisions.” j 

“There is no definition in the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act,” Mr. Brown- 
ing declared, “of ‘negligence’ as a basis 
of liability and consequently resort must 
be had to the common law rules de- 
fining negligence.” 

_ Asked by Justice Butler if he would 
interpret this to mean that a State did 
not have a right to enact a statute for 
the protection of employes which in any 
way interfered with interstate commerce, 
Mr. Browning replied in the affirmative. 
Respondent’s Contentions. 

George B. Martin, of counsel for the 
respondent, declared that the employ- 
ment of an infant, whether prohibited 
by statue or not, is negligence per se 
under common law doctrines. The Fed- 
eral Act supersedes the State statutes 
only where it is in conflict with the State 
statutes, he contended. 

There is no conflict between the Ken- 
tucky Child Labor Law and the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act, Mr. Martin de- 
clared, because there is no Federal legis- 
lation regulating child labor and in such 
a situation it is well settled that the si- 
lence of Congress on this subject per- 
mits the several States to enact laws on 
the subject. 

The Federal statute declares that em- 
ployers within its scope shall be liable 
for negligence and it does not specify 
what shall constitute negligence, but 
leaves that question’ to be determined 
in accordance with established rules of 
law on that subject, he said. : 

LeWright Browning (Browning 
Reed with him on the brief) argued for 
the petitioner. George B. Martin (James 
and Hobson with him on the brief) ar- 
gued for the respondent. 


| 
| 


Highway to Connect 
Ethiopia and Eritrea’ 


Italy Plans to Open Route to | 
Port of Assab. 


Construction of a highway from the | 


of the educational needs of their chil-| port of Assab in Eritrea, an Italian ter- 


dren. 
tirely indentured servants, 
servitude for a certain number of years 
in consideration of their passage money 
to America, and their maintenance dur- 
ing the period of service. Sometimes a 
servant schoolmaster was given a sum 
of money—£5, £6, or possibly £10—at 
the expiration of his term. As pre- 
sented by Karl Geiser, a student of the 
colonial indenture system, the school- 
master of this class was not a “model 
of excellence.” He adds: 

“In fact, he was not supposed to be, 
and his character was usually in keep- 
ing with his reputation. Too often their 
moral standard was low, their habits 
dissolute, and their methods. and disci- 
pline extremely crude. That sobriety 
was at a premium among this class may 
be inferred from the following advertise- 
ment: ‘Wanted, a sober person that is 
tapable of teaching a school; such person 
coming well recommended may find en- 
couragement in said employ,.’” 

Jonathan Boucher, a Maryland rector 
who tutored Washington’s _ stepson, 
makes the statement, after an investiga- 
tion of the matter, that “at least two- 
thirds of the little education we receive 
are derived from instructors who are 
either indented servants or transported 
felons.” Geiser finds ‘‘no evidence that 
convicts were thus employed in Pennsyl- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column?.] 


These teachers were almost en-|ritory on the Red Sea, to the town of 
bound to! Dessie in Ethiopia, with a concession to 


the Ethiopian Government of a free zone 
in the port, has been definitely decided | 
upon, the Commercial Attache at Rome, | 
Mowatt M. Mitchell, has reported to the 
Department of Commerce. The report, | 
made public April 10, follows in full text: 

An Italian-Ethiopiar. company will be 
formed, with an exclusive concession for 
the motor transport os freight and pas- 
sengers, which concession it may not 
concede to another company. The Ethi- 
opion Government may furnish its part 
of the capital directly to the company or 
it may underwrite it with shares through | 
others. 

Actual construction work on the high- 
way probably will be delayed, pending 
the selection of the proper route from 
the Ethiopian frontier to Dessie and the 
conclusion of arrangements with the 
tribes inhabiting the territory through 
which the road will pass to insure their 
nininterference with construction and 
operation. 

The direct line which the road would | 

| normally take in reaching Dessie is said | 
| to cross large tracts that are under wa- 
| ter approximately four months of each 
| year. It is not believed that plans con- 
| template the construction of a raised 
| Causeway and consequently it will be nec- 
essary either to make a long detour 


an annual interruption of | traffic 


by 
floods. 


| in the past, but 


| for the appellant. 
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President of Nicaragua Hopes Conditions 
Soon May Permit Withdrawal of Marines 


Declares He Has Been Misquoted as Asking Evacuation of 
United States Forces from Country. 


The President of Nicaragua, General} government had never requested aid from | 


Jose Moncada, has issued a statement 
correcting reports to the effect that he 
has asked for the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can marines from Nicaragua. 


President Moncada said he had ex- 
pressed the hope that the National 
Guard, now being trained by American 
officers, would be strong enough before 
long to permit the withdrawal of the 
main body of the marines? 

The text of President Moncada’s state- 
ment was made public by the Depart- 
ment of State, together with other dis- 
patches from Nicaragua, on April 10. 
The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The American Minister to Nicaragua, 
Mr. Charles C. Eberhardt, reports that 
General Moncada has issued the follow- 
ing statement to the press: 


“IT have been informed that follow- 
ing an interview on April 6, with Ameri- 
can newspaper men I was quoted as hav- 
ing asked for the withdrawal of the 
American marines from Nicarauga with 
the exception of a few officers needed 
to train the guardia; and that I was 
further quoted as hav 


Law on Attachment : 
Of Property Teste 


| Unconditional Issuance of 


Writs in Maine Before 
Supreme Court. 


A case involving an attack on the con- 
stitutionality of a Maine statute author- 
izing the unconditional issuance «* writs 
of attachment against a resident defend- 


ant’s property, was submitted on printed | 


briefs to the Supreme Court of the 


| United States on April 8. 


The question is presented in the case 
of McKay v. McInnes et al., No. 322. 


The appellant’s brief states that the 


| appellees in the original suits were at- 


torneys of Halifax, Nova Scotia, who 
brought suit against the appellant for 


| professional services in the sum of $200 


and for disbursements amounting to 
$769.50, together with an interest charge 
thereon of $169.10, 


Facts Are Reviewed. 

According to the practice in Maine, 
the attorney for the appellees, acting in 
pursuance to the statute under attack, 
purchased from the office of the Clerk 
of the Courts for the County of Cum- 
berland, a blank writ containing the 
formal averments, the seal of the court, 


| and signed by the Clerk. The declara- 


tion, return date and names of the par- 
ties were inserted by the appellees, the 
brief continues. 

The writ Was forwarded to Washing- 
ton County where, in accordance with 


| the provisions of the statutes of the| 


State, a general real estate attachment 
was made. The writwas returned to the 
attorney in Cumberland Uounty, the brief 
adds, where subsequently an attachment 
was made on the shares of stock of the 
appellant in a Maine corporation. On 
the return day the writ was properly 
entered in court. 

Despite the fact that the amount sued 
for by the appellees was approximately 
$1,000, the brief declares, the value of 
the appellant’s real estate thus attached 
was approximately $200,000 and the 
value of the stock so attached was 
$100,000. 

Law Said to Be Invalid. 

The statutes of Maine authorizing the 
unconditional issuance of writs of at- 
tachment against a resident defendant’s 
property is unconstitutional as being in 
violation of the ‘“‘due process of law” 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Federal Constitution, the 
argues. 

The practice wnder that statute, the 
brief contends, recognized and approved 
by the judgment of the court below, by 
which writs of attachment and summons 
bearing the seal of the court and signed 


in blank by the clerk thereof are pur-| 
chased in any quantity and subsequently 


filled in by plaimtiff’s attorney, without 
supervision or approval by the court or 
any officer thereof and not filed in the 
court or made matter of record of any 
kind until the writ is returned to the 
court on the return date fixed therein, 
does not constitute process of a court 


of record and thereby deprives the de-| 


fendant of property without due process 
of law. 
Practice Followed Since 1820. 
This objection which the appellant 
makes to the procedure of the case, the 


appellee’s brief argues, is not an objec- | 


tion to something mew or to some varia- 
tion of the common or ancient practice 
which the courts of Maine have followed 
is an attack against a 
procedure which has been used since 
Maine became a State in 1820, 

If the contention of the appellant is 
correct, the brief contends, Maine has 


permitted by statute a procedure which) 


has infringed the rights of her citizens 


ever since she became a State, and every | 
| land title since that date, founded 
an attachment and subsequent sale on) 
} execution, is brought into question. 

The procedure followed in this case} 


on 


has been the common practice in most 
of the New England States, the brief 
asserts, and the attachment merely cre- 
ates a lien on the property affected by 
it which can only be enforced after final 
judgment. 

Robert E. Quirk, George F. Graham, 
and Ralph B. Fleharty submitted briefs 
Sidney St. F. Thax- 
ter and Carroll S. Chaplin filed briefs 
for the appellee. 


Increased Power Sought 
By Two Radio Stations 


Station WOI, operated at Ames, Towa, 
by the Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts, on April 10 filed 
with the Federal Radio Commission an 
application to imerease its ‘power from 
3,500 watts to 5,000 watts. 

The Commission also received an ap- 
plication from Station WRBM, operated 
by Rosedale Hospital Company, Ine., at 
Friedly, Minn., for increase in power 
from 1,000 watts to 2,500 watts. 


Both applications were taken wnder | 


advisement, and, if considered necessary 
by the Commisison, will be placed on the 
docket for hearing, 


ing said that my | 


brief | 


| the United States. 

| “The above quotations are not strictly 
jaccurate. During the interview referred 
| to I spoke of the excellent work being 
;done by General Douglas C. McDougal! 
!as chief of the guardia nacional and ex- 
pressed my hope in that connection that 
| the guardia with American officers would 
be before very long strong enough to! 
| permit the withdrawal of the main body | 
of marines. Thit, I understand is the} 
hope of the American Government as| 
well as of my own, 

“I did not say that the Nicaraguan | 
Government had not requested the! 
assistance of the United States. In| 
| reply to a question I stated that it was 
'not the present Liberal Government, but | 
|the ‘ Conservative Government, which | 
| went out ot office in December of last 
year, which requested American assist- 
ance; nevertheless, I added, the present 
government is dedicated to the reestab- 
|lishment of order and to the correction 
of evils of government. I wish to add at 
this time that my government sincerely 
appreciates the assistance which the 
United States has been able to render in 
that connection.” 


Report on Conflict 
With Outlaws Received 


| Minister Eberhardt reported that the 
| brigade commander on April 9 sent the 
| following telegram to the commander of | 
| the Special Service Squadron: 


| “Referring to press dispatch this | 
|morning from Tegucigalpa concerning 
|the bombing of Las Limas. On March 31, | 
while aviators were working planes of 
our border patrol near Brajil, they were 
fired on by outlaws a few hundred yards 
to the north, and one plane was hit. | 
Aviators immediately bombed and dis- | 
persed this group. There is but one! 
house in this vicinity, 

“Forces of all concerned are cooperat- 
| ing, and such cooperation recently re-| 
| sulted iv. dispersing Salgado’s group, and 
| with assistance of our forces from the| 
| Nicaraguan side, the Honduran chief of 
border forces, General Sanchez, reports 
he is in pursuit of another group under 
Ortez, Sanchez says bandits were in 
|Las Limas, April 3, and such facts were 
confirmed by our forces. Limas and 
Brajil are so elose to border that both 
countries claim them. There are no offi- 
cials of either government in either place 
| mentioned.” 





Coordination Urged 
In Buying Supplies 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


sition from which to command the best | 
obtainable prices when he is able to en-| 
ter the field of production with his re- 
quirements consolidated and supported | 
by a reserve stock sufficiently large to 
reduce hurried purchases to a minimum 
and yet small enough to be subject to 
frequent turnover. 5 

The United States Government will be 
in a position to exert the maximum of 
jits potential buying capacity only when 
‘it shall be able to synchronize demands, 
|consolidate requirements, regulate the 
| distribution of reserve stocks, and trans- 
| fer excess in one quarter to supply short- 
| age in another. 


This problem in Government buying 
jis to organize the separate purchasing 
units in a manner so flexible that the 
|mass effect of their combined buying 
|power may be secured by united and 
|concerted effort without in any degree 
| sacrificing the sensitiveness of a de- 
partmental organization to the pressure 
|of the needs of its own department. 
| Assuming that the principles stated 
are valid as such, then it logically fol- 
lows that as a matter of policy the Fed- 
eral Government should maintain a posi- 
tion from which the supply forces and 
|all their subdivisions can be marshaled 
jand their combined buying power 
brought to bear whenever the advantages 
in such a procedure more than offset the 





inconvenience suffered by the partici- 
pants separately. 


In order to make this policy effective, 





| 
| 


Streets N. W., Washingt 


F. W. Morrell Named 
As Chief of Branch 


Of Forest Service 


Appointments of Two Dis: 
trict Foresters Also An- 
nounced by Secretary 
Of Agriculture. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, on April 10, announced ap- 
pointments effecting three changes in the 
personnel of the Forest Service. The full 
text of the Departments’ statement fol- 
lows: 

Fred W. Morrell has been appointed 
Chief of the Branch of Public Relations 
in the Forest Service, and Evan 
Kelley as District Forester in charge of 
the Northern National Forest District, 
and Joseph C., Kircher as District For- 
ester in charg of the Eastern District. 

Directs Cooperative Work. 

As Chief of the Branch of Public Re- 
‘ations, Mr. Morrell will have charge of 
‘he work of State cooperation and of the 
informational activities of the Forest 
Service. Under authority of the Clarke- 
McNary Act of 1924, the Forest Service 
is now cooperating with 38 States in ex- 
tending fire protection to privately- 
owned forest land. The cooperative work 


. 


lalso includes the growing and distribu- 


tion of nursery stock for farm forest 
planting, and aid through forestry exten- 
sion, to farm woodland owners in the 


imanagement of their timber. 


Mr. Morrell succeeds the late J. G. 


| Peters, who died last October during a 


field trip in the interest of State co- 
operation in forestry. Since the death 
of Mr. Peters, Ward Shepard has been 
acting Chief of the Branch. Mr. Mor- 
rell, a native of Nebraska, entered the 
Forest Service in 1906 as an inspector 
in timber reconnaissance and manage- 
ment. He served as Assistant District 
Forester in the Rocky Mountain dis- 
trict for 12 years, and since 1920 has 
been District Forester in charge of the 


|Northern District, which embraces the 


States of Montana and northern Idaho. 
He is a graduate of the school of for- 
estry of the University of Nebraska. 


Mr. Kelley Began as Ranger. 


Evan W. Kelley, who succeeds Mr. 
Morrell as District Forester in the 
Northern National Forest District, also 
entered the Forest Service in 1906 as a 
forest ranger in California. In 1910 he 
was appointed supervisor of the Eldo- 
rado National Forest, and later he was 
assigned to administrative work in the 
California district headquarters at San 
Francisco. During the World War, Ma- 
jor Kelley served in France two years 
with the Forestry Regiment. In 1925, 
he was made District Forester in charge 
of the Eastern National Forest District, 
which includes all the Eastern, Central, 
and Southern States. 

Major Kelley’s. successor as District 
Forester in charge of the Eastern Dis- 
trict will be Joseph C. Kircher, who has 
been with the Forest Service since 1909. 
Entering from Illinois as a technical 
field assistant, Kircher later served in 
the Southwestern District as Deputy Su- 
pervisor, Forest Supervisor, and Assist- 
ant District Forester in charge of Public 
Relations and later Operation. In 1923 
he was detailed in charge of the De- 
partment of Agriculture exhibit at the 
Brazilian Exposition in Rio de Janeiro. 
He came to the Washington office of the 
Forest Service as a general inspector in 
1925, and in 1927 was appointed Inspec- 
tor in Forest Management. Kircher is 
a graduate of the Yale Forest School, 
where he received the degree of Master 
of Forestry. 


it is suggested as fundamental that each 
Government activity maintain a pro- 
gram for purchasing commodities regu- 
larly in use by it. Such a program kept 
current by modifications suggested by 
changing conditions would facilitate an- 
ticipation of requirements and also guard 
against over accumulation of stocks. 


For the purpose of differentiating the 
various articles of general supply that 
are common to more than one depart- 
ment, and in the procurement of which 
cooperation between the Federal depart-: 
ments is desirable, 61 groups of supplies 
have been established. 
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Rate Agreements 
By Shipping Lines 
Are Given Approval 


Nineteen Arrangements for 
Cooperative Handling of 
Freight Accepted by 
Shipping Board. 


Nineteen rate-conference agreements | 
for the cooperative handling of freight | 
traffic by ship lines involved were ap- 
proved April 10 by the United States 
Shipping Board. The agreements were | 
filed pursuant to the terms of Section 15) 
of the Shipping Act, requiring Board ap-| 
proval before they» may become opera-| 
tive. | 

One of the agreements is between| 
members of the United States and Aus-| 
tralia shipping conference for the estab- 
lishment of uniform freight rates. The} 
parties to the agreement may increase | 
or decrease rates immediately upon no- | 
tice to the other lines. 

The full text of the agreements fol- 
lows: 

An agreement between members of | 
the United States and Australia con-| 
ference under the terms of which the 
participating carriers meet from time 
to time to discuss and, agree on uniform 
freight rates in respect to traffic from} 
United States North Atlantic ports to 
Australia and New Zealand. Under the 
agreement each party is free to increase | 
or decrease its rates immediately upon | 
notice to the other lines. 


Agreement is Canceled. 


An agreement between members of 
the Antwerp North Atlantic Westbound 
Freight Association by which the car-| 
riers cancel a conference agreement cov- 
ering outward traffic of Belgian origin 
loaded at Antwerp and destined to At- 
lantic ports of the United States, andj 
provides for the adherence by members | 
to tariff ‘rates fixed by the conference. | 

Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Furness | 
Red Cross Line: Through billing ar- 
rangement covering movement of ship- | 
ments from Halifax to Virgin Islands 
upon a combination of local rates plus} 
cost of transfer at New York. | 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., | 
with New York & Cuba Mail Steamship | 
Company: Agreement covering |through | 
movement of shipments of binder twine) 
from Havana, Cuba, to Pacific Coast! 
ports of call of the Luckenbach Steam-| 
ship Company. The through rates, as) 
mutually arrived at from time to time, 
and cost of transshipment at New York | 
are to be apportioned equally between} 
the lines. | 

Panama Mail Steamship Company with | 
the Cunard Steamship Company, Lim- | 
ited: Arrangement covering the move-| 
ment of shipments of canned goods and} 
dried fruit on through bills of lading} 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles to! 
London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. The! 
through rates, which are to be based on 
the direct line rates, are to be appor- 
tioned equally between the carriers, each| 
of which assumes 50 per cent of the cost | 
of transshipment at New York. 


Australian’ Service Affected. 


General Steamship Corporation with | 
Arrow. Line: .‘rrangement covering! 
through movement of shipments from 
Savannah and Jacksonville to Austra- 
lasian ports. Through rates are to be 
no lower than direct line rates of New| 
York/Australia Lines and are to be ap-} 
portioned equally between the lines after | 
deduction of transshippimg cost at Pa- 
cific Coast ports, subject to minimum | 
proportion of $8 per ton to the Aus-| 
tralian line except rosin, the through 
rate on which is fixed at $17.50 per ton 
of 2,240, the Australian line’s propor- 
tion of which is to be $9 per ton of 2,000 
pounds. Transshipping costs on rosin 
are to be divided equally. Minimum bill 
of lading charge of $5 is to be divided 
equally after deduction of transshipment 
cost. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with McCormick 
Steamship Company: Through billing 
arrangement covering movement of ship- 
ments from United States Gulf ports 
to San Diego, with transshipment at 
Los Angeles Harbor. Through rates 
are to be local rates of Redwood Line to 
Los Angeles, out of which it will absorb 
local rate of McCormick Steamship 
Company. When cargo aggregates 50| 
tons or more McCormick vessels -will call | 
at Redwood pier, and wharfage charge 
of 10 cents will be absorbed in equal 
proportions. When shipments aggregate 
less than 50 tons Redwood Line will ab- 
sorb inward toll and one-half of cost 
of drayage and McCormick outward 
wharfage charge and one-half of the cost 
of drayage. 

Division of Cotton Rates. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Standard 
Fruit & Steamship Company: Agree- 
ment covering through shipments of cot- 
ton from Pacific ports of call of Redwood 
Line to Mexican ports. Through rates, 
as arrived at from time to time; and cost 
of transshipment at New Orleans are to 
be apportioned equally, subject to maxi- 
mum of 30 per cent per 100 pounds to 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Company. 

General Steamship Corporation with 
Transmarine Lines: Arrangement for 
through movement of shipments from 
Gulf ports to Australasian ports of call 
of General Steamship Corporation, with | 
transshipment at San Francisco or Los | 
Angeles Harbor. The through rates, 
which are to be no lower than direct line 
rates of the New York Australia Lines, 
are to be apportioned equally after de- 
duction of transshipment cost, subject 
to minimum proportion of $8 per ton 
to General. Minimum bill of lading 
charge of $5 is to be divided equally | 
after deduction of cost of transshipment. | 

General Steamship Corporation with | 
Redwood Line, Inc.: The terms and con- 
ditions of this agreement are identical, 
except as to parties, with Agreement No. | 


Conference to Be Held 
On Agricultural Marketing | 











State agricultural marketing officials, 
representing the Atlantic division of the 
National Association of Marketing Offi- 
cials, will confer with Federal marketing 
specialists in Washington April 16 in 
connection with problems involved _in 
marketing the season’s crops, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
April 10. The full tex tof the statement 
follows: 

The meeting will be held at the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Topics 
for consideration at the meeting will in- 
clude the marketing of potatoes in small | 
sacks, New England grading and label- 
ing regulations, shipping point auctions, | 
egg grading and identification, licensing | 
and bonding of commission merchants, | 





grading of produce for canning houses, 
and apple export requirements, | 


Senator McNary Outlines Provisions n of 
To Be Embodied in Bill for Farm Relief | ¥°* Shipping Tags Planned 


Measure to Be Introduced Before April 17, Says Chair- 
man of Senate Committee. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the measure will be ready for presenta- 
tion to the House at the convening of 
Congress April 15. 


° { 
President Hoover’s message to Con-! 


|gress covering generally his views on a 


farm relief program will be sent to the | 
House and Senate, April 16, Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, Majority 
Leader of the Senate, stated orally, 
April 10, after a conference with the | 
President at the White House Executive 
Offices. 

Upon his return to Washington, April 


| 10, Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 


Haven, Conn., Majority Leader in the 
House, stated orally that he had con- 
ferred with members of both the House 
Committee on Agriculture and the House 


Committee on Ways and Means, and had! 


found that the program for the extra- 
ordinary session was going forward 
according to schedule. 

Mr. Tilson expressed the opinion that 
there would be no change in the organi- 
zation program of the House, which is 
to enfine the extra session to farm re- 
lief, tariff revision and possibly census 
and reapportionment: legislation. He 
predicted adjournment by July 1. 


Price-Fixing Opposed 


As Imperiling Investment 
A program ot farm relief, involving 
also tariff revision on agricultural prod- 


|ucts, was presented to President Hoover 


April 10 by a delegation representing 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association. 
The delegation protested against any 
plan which would involve price-fixing of 
farm products as imperiling private in- 
vestments. 

As means for bringing about the de- 
sired relief the delegation urged that 
freight rates on farm products destined 
for export be substantially lowered; that 
further land-reclamatioA projects be de- 
ferred until such time as there is need 


for increased production, and that pri- | 


vate capital be used in providing facili- 
ties for storage, processing, and distribu- 
ting farm products, particularly perish- 
able products. 

The delegation declared that the farm 
problem would be solved if domestic re- 
quirements could be developed to a point 
where it is met or balanced by consump- 
tion, and expressed the belief that tariff 
and research will go far toward accom- 
plishing this. 

The delegation consisted of James L. 


King, of Philadelphia; Charles Quinn, of | 


Toledo, Ohio; C. C. Lewis, of Buffalo, 
N. Y.; A. S. MacDonald, of Boston; W. 
T. Brookings, of St. Louis, Mo.; E. S. 
834, between General Steamship Cor- 
poration and Transmarine Lines. 
Panama Mail Steamship Company 
with International Merchantile Marine 


Company: Through billing arrangement | 


covering movement of shipments from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles Harbor 
to European ports served by I. M. M. 
Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates and apportioned three-sevenths 
to I. M. M. and four-sevenths to Panama 
Mail, the latter to asume cost of transfer 
at New York, 

Cuyamel Fruit Company with Redwood 
Line, Inc.: Agreement providing for 


|through movement of cotton from Pa- 


cific Coast ports to Mexican ports via 
New Orleans. Through rates, as fixed 
from time to time, and transshipping 
costs at New Orleans are to be appor- 


tioned equally between the lines, sub- | 


ject to maximum rate of 30 cents per 
100 pounds to Cuyamel Fruit Company. 

Panama Mail Steamship Comapny with 
American Diamond Lines: Through bill- 


ing arrangement covering movement of | 


dried fruit and canned goods from Pa- 
cific Coast ports to European ports 
served by the American Diamond Lines. 
Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates and apportioned equally be- 
tween the carriers, each of which will 
assume 50 per cent of the cost of trans- 
fer at New York. 

Panama Mail Steamship Company with 
Oriole Lines: Agreement in respect to 
through shipments from Pacific Coast 
to European ports served by the Oriole 
Lines. 
on direct line rates and apportioned 
three-sevenths to Oriole Lines and four- 
sevenths to Panama Line, the latter to 
assume cost of transfer at New York. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Gulf & South- 
ern Steamship Company: Arrangement 
providing for movement of pine tar oil 
in carload loats from Tampa, Fla., to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, the 
through rate of 70 cents per 100 pounds 
to be apportioned 50 cents per 100 
pounds to Redwood Line and 15% cents 
to the Gulf & Southern, the balance to 
cover cost of transhipment at New 
Orleans. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha: Arrangement 
covering movement of shipments on 
through bills of lading from Baltimore 
and Philadelphia to Far East ports. 
Through rates under the arrangement 
are to be no lower than direct line rates 
established by the Atlantic Far East 
Conference and are to be apportioned 
equally between the participating car- 
riers. Pier to pier cost of transfer at 
San Francisco is to be shared in equal 
proportions by the lines, while inward 
tolls are to be absorbed by Calmar and 
outward tolls by Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Schedules From Gulf Ports. 

General Steamship Corporation with 
Gulf Pacific Line: Through billing ar- 
rangement covering shipments from Gulf 
ports to Australasian ports. Through 
rates are to be no lower than tariff rates 
of the New York Australia Lines and 
are to be divided equally between the car- 
riers after deduction of transshipping 
cost at San Francisco or Los Angeles 
Harbor, subject to minimum proportion 


|of $8 per ton to trans-Pacific carrier. 
Minimum bill of lading charge under the 


agreement is to be $5 and is also to be 
apportioned equally. 

Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Moore 
& McCormack, Inc. (American Scantic 
Line): Agreement in respect to move- 


ment of shipments on through bills of | 


lading from Porto Rican ports to Copen- 
hagen and Helsingfors, with transship- 
ment at New York. Through rates under 
the agreement are to be based on direct 
line rates and apportioned three-sey- 
enths to Moore & McCormack and four- 
sevenths to Bull Insular, the latter to | 
absorb cost of transshipment out of its 
proportion. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany with Tranatlantic West African 
Line: Through billing arrangement cov- 
ering movement of shipments from Pa- 
cific Coast ports to Canary Island and 
West Africas ports upon a combination | 
of local rates plus cost of transfer at | 
New York, 


:Eikenbury, of Camden, Ohio; E. H. Sexa- 


!sociation and its affiliated organizations. 


Through rates are to be based | 


mer, of Brooking, S. D.; W. E. Culbert- 
son, of Delavan, Ill.; P. E. Goodrich, of 
Manchester, Ind., and D. O. Milligan, of 
Iowa. 

The full text of the statement sub- 
mitted to the President by the Grain 
Dealers’ Association follows: 

We appear before you as representa- 
tives of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 


We desire to declare our approval of | 
farm relief legislation along the lines 
that are economically sound and having 
as its purpose the relief of agriculture 
| and its restoration to a degree of pros- 
perity on a parity with that enjoyed by 
other basic industries, 


Price-Fixing Opposed 
As Economicajly Unsound 


We are essentially concerned in dis- 
tribution, and in the mechanics of dis- 
tribution, and believe that the existing 
system of receiving, handling, storing 
and distributing the grain crops of the 
country, being the development ‘of the 
trade over a long period of time, is not 
only efficient and expeditious, but in ef- 
fected at a minimum cost. 

Our members have in the aggregate 
many millions of dollars invested in these 
| facilities, ranging from the modest coun- 
| try receiving station to the great termi- 
inal elevator reservoirs. We sincerely | 
{tender the use of this system and these | 
facilities to promote the application of | 
any plan that may be evolved; but we 
|earnestly request that you neither rec- 
ommend nor approve any innovation that 
will destroy, or materially depreciate, the 
value of this investment. 

Our membership is composed largely 
of individual operators and stock com- 
; panies, in many of which farmers have 
a substantial share. We also enroll a 
number of cooperative associations. 
Each group is legitimate and is render- 
ing a service that is adequate and neces- 
sary. 

We consider that equal rights and op- 
portunity to all is a fundamental Ameri- 
ean principle, and ask that this be recog- 
nized in pending or proposed legislation. 
We make the plea that any advantage 
lor favor granted by farm relief legisla- 
tion to distributers, or organizations of 
distribution, shall likewise accrue to the 
benefit of all classes of ownership, and 
shall be as accessible to the individual 
or stock-company as to the cooperative | 
organizations. — 

Our association, in the consideration 
of all legislation, has always taken the 
position that any plan proposed must be 
sound economically; that any proposal 
based on unsound principles would in- 
evitably result disastrously, and might 
well be compared to a house built on the 
sand.* This we hold to be fundamental | 





| and vital. 

For this reason we are compelled to 
oppose any price-fixing plan. We view 
any legislation so conceived as contrary 
to sound fundamental economic princi- 

les. 

. Over production would naturally re- 
|sult with all its attendant ills, and again | 
i|make necessary deflation, an operation | 
‘from which agriculture is now slowly | 
and painfully emerging. 

Measures Are Proposed 


For Relief of Farmer 

We believe, however, that there are 
sound economic remedies which may well 
be considered and which will aid the pro- | 
ducer. . 

Agriculture is entitled to and should 
receive all possible aid from the tariff. 
Large quantities of farm products and 
substitutes for farm products are im- 
ported which could be profitably pro- | 
duced under suitable protection, and | 
which would employ millions of acres of 
land now producing unprofitable crops, 
which are of necessity now forced on 
foreign glutted markets. 

A large and well-organized research 
| department under the Department of Ag- 
|riculture, to discover new industrial uses 
|for farm products, would, we believe, go 
|far toward developing profitable markets 
|for many commodities now burdensome. 
Such an organization would likewise | 
|no doubt find a use for many waste prod- 
ucts estimated to aggregate 140,000,000 
tons annually. Science and chemistry 
|}have solved many industrial problems, | 
'and, we believe, could materially aid in 
{the farm solution. 
| Lf domestic requirements can be devel- | 
oped to a’ point wherein production is met 
|or balanced by consumption, the farm| 
| problem would be solved. Tariff and 
|research, we believe, will go far toward | 
accomplishing that desired end. 
| In the revision of the tariff we urge 
| that it be confined to agricultural sched- 
ules, inasmuch as the coming special ses- 
sion of Congress is to consider particu- 
larly farm problems. 
| We suggest that further land reclama- 
| tion projects be deferred until such time 
| as there is need for increased production, | 
| and that these projects be regarded as 
| agricultural reserves for the use of pos- 
| terity. 


| Preferential Rates Proposed 
On Export Shipments 





18; f stock f 21 to 9; thick- | c 
a on the simple fact that we produce the great | 


ltion to Reuters News Service, an Eng- 


|the great news centers of the world and 
| furnishes telegraph and other news fea- 


‘Of Farm Urged by Mr. Borah | 


| Empire—to buy not only your manufac- 


{such a policy. 





| As a very important factor contrib- 
|uting to farm relief we earnestly rec- 
ommend that freight rates on farm prod- | 
| ucts destined for export be lowered sub- | 
| stantially, and that these reduced ex- | 
| port freight rates be made to apply from 
points of origin. 

We most heartily endorse your favor- | 
| able attitude toward the development of 
our inland waterways. Low transpor- 
tation costs, and especially as applied | 
to export shipments, are most impor- | 
tant. 

Our grain values on surplus crops are | 
determined by the prices that can be ob- 
tained in foreign consuming markets, | 
based on competing quotations from 
other countries, less transportation and 
handling charges. Reduced export 
freight rates will maintain domestic val- 
ues on a correspondingly higher level, | 
and, we believe, is worthy of much con-| 
sideration. 

These suggestions have had the en-| 
dorsement of our membership in the an- | 
nual conventions of 1927 and 1928. We} 
realize that they do not offer a perfect | 
solution nor a cure-all for all ills, but 
we are convinced that they are sound) 
economically, fundamentally, are prac-| 
ticable, and will hasten the restoration 
of agricultural ~ rosperity. 

Finally, we submit that material re- 
lief may be obtained by the use of 
private capital in providing facilities for | 
storage, processing and_ distributing 





Program of Simplification 


Manufacturers, distributors and users 
of shipping tags have been invited by 
the Department of Commerce to attend 
a general conference for- a proposed 
simplification program for shipping tags, 
to be held in New York City April 26, 
the Department announced April 10 in a 
statement which follows in full text: 

This conference is being conducted at 
the request of the industry, according 
to George Schuster of the Division of 
Simplified Practice, who has been rep- 
resenting the Bureau of Standards in the 
development of the proposed simplifica- 
tion. The simplified practice committee 
of the shipping tag manufacturers sub- 
mitted a proposal to the Division with 
the request that the Division organize 
the general conference of all interested 
elements to consider it. The proposal 
has the unanimous approval of manufac- 
turers who contributed to its develop- 
ment, 

In announcing the date for the general 
conference, Mr. Schuster pointed out} 
that comparison of the simplified sched- | 
ule proposed by the industry, with the | 
existing variety of tags, discloses the 
fact that the proposed simplification | 
would reduce the sizes of tags from 16 to 


ness of stock from 7 to 5; and colors 
from 32 to 15. 


Expense for News Service 


Allowed Diplomats Abroad 


[Continued from Page 1.] i 
extended for the purchase of a subscrip- | 


lish news service comparable _to the 
Associated Press Service in this coun-| 
try, which has correspondents in all 


tures through the eastern hemisphere 
and to some extent, to Latin America, 
the United States and Canada. 

“Before granting authorization for the 
desired subscription, which would secure 
to the Embassy ,advance information, 
some of which would not appear in the 
daily press, because thought to be of 
insufficient interest to the general pub- 
lic, and which might be invaluable from | 
the standpoint of the Embassy in glean- 
ing political information for the use of 
the Department, the Department would 
be glad to receive an opinion from you 
whether there is anything in the laws 
which would prevent the approval of 
an account for this purpose.” nat 

While the news service to which it is} 
desired to subscribe is not, strictly | 
speaking, a newspaper, nevertheless it 
is to serve the same purpose and the 
proposed subscription is so closely anal- 
ogous to newspaper subscriptions that 
the appropriation quoted in_ your sub- | 
mission, and which specifically author- 
izes the payment in advance for sub- | 
scriptions to newspapers, may be re- 
garded as available therefor. 


Higher Tariffs on Products 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





tured goods in the home country, but to | 
buy such other products as Canada did 
not produce in other parts of the British 
Empire where they were produced. We} 
cculd not take exception to this, al- | 
though if carried into effect, we would 
undoubtedly feel the effect of it. 

I shall support reasonable duties when 
I think they will be helpful to our own | 
people—not that I love Canada less but 
that I love the United States more. 
Some people in their sentimental and im- 
practical philosophy may find fault with 
But it is, after all, the 
foundation of national life and well-be- 
ing—we must within reason and moder- 
ation have concern for our own, 

But in saying this, permit me to say, 
as I took occasion to say some time ago, 


|that if we were searching throughout the 
| world for a neighbor, there is no country 
| we would choose for a neighbor in pref- 


erence to Canada, 


‘Commission Grants 


Radio Applications | 


Two Stations Awarded New 
Wavelength Assignments. 


Eight applications for radio licenses of 
various kinds were granted by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission on April 10. The 
Commission at the same time set for 
future hearing two other applications re- 
specting broadcasting assignmenis. The 
Commission’s statement follows in full 
text: 

The Federal Radio Commission Apri! 
10 granted the application of station | 
KFPY, operated by the Symons Invest- | 
ment Company, Spokane, Wash., to be 
transferred from 1390 to 1340 kc., with 
half time, sharing with KMO. 

The Commission. also granted the ap- 
plication of KVI, operated by Puget 
Sound Broadcasting Co., Inc., near Des 
Moines, Wash., to be transferred from 
1340 to 700 ke., limited time. | 

The other applications granted were: | 

Ralph M. Heintz portable, W6XBB, re- | 
newal of experimental license. | 

General Electric Company, Oakland, 
Calif.. W6XG, experimental test with 
portable station during 90 days. 

Radiophone Company, near Oklahoma 
City WKY, television construction per- 
mit 1 to 6 a. m, 

Carl E, Haymond, Portland, Ore., KIT 





| (formerly KFEC), broadcast license. 


Irving Trust Co., Coytesville, N. J., 
W2XAL, consent to involuntary assign- | 
ment from Experimenter Publishing Co., 
Inc. 

Irving Trust Co., Coytesville, N. J., 
WHNY, consent to involuntary assign- 
sent from Experimenter Publishing Co., 
ne. 

The Commission designated the follow- 
ing applications for hearing: 

Loose Bros., Everett, Wash., KFBL, | 
Modification of license (if applicant will | 
not withdraw request.) | 

Leonard B. Brant, Klamath Falls, Ore., 
new constructi 


remunerative employment. Naturally it 
hesitates to enter into any adventure in 
which the Government may become a 
competitor. We do not apprehend that 
the Government will so far invade 
the field of private business as to en- 
gage directly in the buying and selling of 
farm products. 

However, we do feel that the congress 
of the United States should determine its 
policy and make unequivocal statement 
of its intention, to the end that private | 
capital may be encouraged to enter into | 


| overproduction and placing it back on 


| (Dem.), 


| 000,000 bales of American cotton, and} 


‘is not that the price is high but the 


many items of farm produce. We have |certain forms of. investment and fi- | 
in mind particularly perishable products, | nancing that may prove of material aid | 
There is no dearth of capital seeking | to agriculture as an industry, 


. 


Price Stabilization | 


Of Cotton Urged by 
Control of Surplus 


Representative Cross to In- 
troduce Measure to Regu- 
late Marketing at 
Extra Session. 


A bill proposing to provide for the 
stabilization of the price of cotton by 
taking the surplus or a sufficient por-| 
tion thereof off the market in years of 


the market in tne years of underpro-j 
duction will be introduced in the House 
when the extra session opens, it was 
stated, April 10, by Representative Cross 

of Waco, Texas. Mr. Cross | 
said he will introduce the bill. An ex- 
planatory statement by Mr. Cross fol-! 
lows in full text: | 


America Fixes Prices. | 


Cotton occupies a unique position 
among our products and is the only one} 





of which we make the world price, from ; = 


bulk of the worlds’ spinnable supply. But | 


| with other commodities, such as wheat, | 


the outside world is not dependent upon | 


| Us, as it produces not only enough for its, 
|needs but a surplus. \ 


The world will now, on an average,| 
consume considerably in excess of 15,- | 
we do not produce on an average in ex- 
cess of this amount. For _ instance,’ 
spread over the last 10-year period, the | 
average production was less than 13,-| 
600,000 bales per year. 


And while as a result of insects and| 
weather conditions in some years we pro-! 
duce considerably less than the world’s 
consumption of American cotton, in 
other years we produce considerably | 
more. Taking the last eight years of} 
big and little production, and including 
along with the other eight months the: 
four selling months of depression, the| 
average price of middling cotton on the} 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange has been| 
a fraction better than 21 cents per pound. | 

Effect of Bumper Crops. 

But it is the years of over-production | 
or bumper crops that ruins the farmer 
and in such years the price reaches its | 
lowest ebb during the four months when 
he markets the bulk of his crop, to-wit, 
October, November, December and Jan- 
uary. Take the bumper crop of 1926-27 
when we produced 17,755,000 gin bales 
which in weight equaled 19,100,000 500- 
pound bales, the average price on the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange for those 
four months was 12-3/5 cents per pound. 
While the average price for the remain- 
ing eight months was 15-2/5 cents per 
pound, or a difference of $15 a bale, 
which on 19,000,000 500-pound bales 
amounts to $286,000,000, which the 
farmers and the cotton States lost by 
reason of the depressed price during the 
crop marketing months. 

Too often the farmer at planting time, 
speculating on disaster overtaking the 
rest of the country, visions 30 cent cot-|! 
ton and plants every acre he can, and in|} 
the Fall wakes up to find a bumber crop, 
and himself ruined. Cotton stabilized 
within the price set out in this bill will | 
cause him to diversify and begin farm- 
ing on business principles. 

Fluctuations Feared. 
To the spinner the great night-mare 





Mr. Dawes Selected co 
The President’s Day 


As Envoy at London | 
at the Executive Offices 


April 10, 1929. 


The selection by President Hoover of | 
Charles G. Dawes, former Vice Presi-| 
dent, to be American Ambassador to! 
Great Britain, was formally announced|_. : 

April 10, at the White House. The ar 10 a, m.—Representative Summers 
nation of Mr. Dawes, who will succeed| (Rep.), of Walla Walla, Wash., called. 
Ambassador Allanson B. Houghton, re-| Subject of conference not announced. 
signed, will be sent to the Senate for | 10:15 a. m.—Senator Hale (Rep.), of 
confirmation, it was stated, as soon as! : lled ria t 

the special session of Congress convenes. | Maine, called'to ‘pay nis oan rae 

The American Government recently | 10:30 a. m.—Representative Oliver 
made inquiry of the British Foreign| (Dem.), of Tuscaloosa, Ala., called to 
Off.ce, it was explained, as to whether| discuss legislation to dispose of the Mus- 
received April 10, said Le would be ex, |, Shoals problem. 

, Said he wou e ac- . 

ceptable to the British Government. | 10:45 a. m. — Senator Vere 
Announcement of his selection for the| (Rep.), of Colorado, called to discuss ap- 
post at London followed almost im-| pointments to the Tenth Circuit Court 

mediately. r | of Appeals. 
a he sorsong —n ai now! 11. a. m.—Representative Merritt 
ingo, where he is heading a! ° in- 
commission of financial experts who are (Rep.), of Stanford, Conn, called ¥9 a8 
engaged in revising the Dominican fiscal| tteduce Horace Bushnell Cheney, of 
system. At the White House it was| South Manchester, Vt., chairman of the 
said that General Dawes would be in! Tariff Committee of the Silk Association 

- pemineo about six weeks, and that of America 

e would be granted suffici i i 
s i Seen See 11:15 a. m. — Representative Free 


complete his work there before taking 
up his diplomatic duties in London. | (Rep). of San Jose, Calif., called to dis- 
SSS —= | cuss farm relief as applied to vegetables 
ruinous price fluctuations, often jumping | of a perishable nature. 
up or down $50 a bale in a few days.| 11:30 a. m—A committee representing 
With the price stabilized as it is in’ the Grain Dealers National Asosciation 
peor aon te 3 spinner aon —. his _—< called to discuss farm relief and tariff 
ntracts knowing that he canno € | legislation. 
ruined over night by wild fluctuations in! = si 
the market. 
With such a stabilization law the teas ae ee 
probabilities are that the Secretary of | pany, called to pay his a 
Agriculture would find it necessary to 12:15 p. m. Senator George (Dem.), 
buy but little, if any cotton, since as soon; Of Georgia, called to pay his respects, 
as white cotton, middling in ,grade! 12:20 p. m—The Austrian Minister, 
dropped anywhere near the 18-cent price, Edgar L. C. Prochnick, called to present 
et realizing that they stood no' Baron and Baroness von Eines, of 
chance to lose more than a mere baga-’ Austria. 
telle and in all probabilities a consid-| 12:30 p. m.—The German Ambassador 
erable profit within a comparative short} Frederick W. Von Prittwitz, called to 
time, would enter the market and take; present Professor Dr. Max Rabes, of 
ee oeey re ‘ | Germany. 
us Dill passes no buck, nor attempts! 19.95 p. m.—The American Minister 


to do indirectly what should be done di- : 
Ee tt : 2 to Guatemala, Arthur Geissler, called to 
rectly. It creates no new board or bu- pay his respects. 


reaus, quasi-irresponsible, to have} i : 
turned over to it countless millions of; 2:45 p. m.—The President at the 
the taxpayers money, with which to ex- | White House received the newly ap- 
periment with vast losses admittedly | Pointed Minister of Poland, Tytus Fili- 


12 noon.—Daniel E. Willard, president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 


| staring it in the face. But it points out, POWicz, who called to present his letters 


in a sane economic way just how exist-| 0f credence. 

ing machinery, created to deal with ag-| Remainder of Day —, Engaged with 
ricultural questions and products shall; secretarial staff and in answering mail 
function. | correspondence. 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS y 


WHEN IN PARIS AND LONDON 


Before sailing to Europe you will find 
it a great convenience to have us open 
your account in our Paris and London 
Shops if this has not already been done. 


Merchandise at prices prevailing there 


512 FIFTH AVENUE—AT 43D STREET 
NEW YORK 





LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


nt NH nnn 


*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
42 Broadway, New York City 
N. Atlantic to French Atlantic ports 


*AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Atlantic ports to ports in Northern Brazil 


*AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 
39 Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic ports to Holland and Belgium 


DIXIE UK LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to United Kingdom 


AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Passenger and freight services to United Kingdom 


*AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
11 Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic ports to Orient, India 


and Australia 
Periodically this line conducts an around-the-world 


service via the Suez Canal. 


DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to Mediterranean ports 


GULF BRAZIL RIVER PLATE LINE 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Gulf ports to east coast of South America 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EUROPEAN LINE 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to French and Belgium ports 


YANKEE LINE 
110 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
North Atlantic ports to German ports 


GULF WEST MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
917 Whitney Building, New Orleans, La. 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports to Portuguese, 
Spanish, and North African ports(west of Bizerta) 


MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
Mobile, Ala. 
Mobile and Eastern Gulf portsto United 
Kingdom and continental European ports 





AMERICAN GULF ORIENT LINE 
917 Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Gulf ports to Orient and Dutch E. 1. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
N. and S. Acl. ports to Brazi_ and River Plate 
ports, east coast of S. America 


ORIOLE LINES 
Citizens Natl. Bank Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
North Atlantic ports to west coast of 
United Kingdom and Irish ports 


SOUTHERN STATES LINE 
925 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans and Texas ports to German 
and Holland ports 


TEXAS MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Galveston, Tex. 
Texas ports to Mediterranean ports 


TEXAS UKAY LINE 
Galveston, Texas 
Texas ports to United Kingdom ports 


TEXAS STAR LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
Texas ports to French and Belgian ports 


UNITED STATES LINES 
45 Broadway, New York City 
Passenger, mail, freight service to 
England, lreland, France, and Germany 


*Accommodations available for a limited 
number of passengers on these lines. 


) P 
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|| UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
Peete FLEET CORPORATION 


American Mercuant Marine 
Onty By Using American 


F LAG SHIPS stare Rai FIRESTONE 


7 
HARVEY FIRESTONE, outstanding American says: 


“America—the greatest, richest country in the world, 
with more goods to transport than any other nation on 
earth—should have the finest merchant marine on the seas. 

We can have a strong American Merchant Marine, only 
by using American Flag ships when, and wherever, it is 
possible to do so. heen tonnage is necessary if we 
are to maintain an equilibrium of freight rates. 


Without a strong American Merchant Marine, United 
States Shipping would be under the control of foreign 
interests and this would without a doubt serious! 


; 3 wo i y inter- 
fere with the nation’s continued prosperity.” 


The fast freight services operated for the United States Shippin 

Board offer American manufacturers and producers cael 
facilities for increasing their foreign business. Under the direction 
of experienced American operators, these se 


r ' rvices afford efficient, 
economical overseas transportation. 


In the Shipping Board fleet there are 20 lines, with a total 
of 256 vessels sailing regularly from Atlantic Coast and Gulf ports 
for ports in practically all parts of the world. Their operators will 
gle ly consult with you on any problems pertaining to the han- 

ling of your overseas cargoes or the expansion of your foreign trade. 

Write for complete information on ireight or passenger services. 


Passenger Services: Led by the S. S. Levi 5 i 
fast liners of the United States Lines offer nee. ee eee 
to European Fe 


New York, o 


4 ional passenger accommodations 
rts. The American Merchant Lines vessels, sailing weekly from 
er comfortable passage to London at remarkably reasonable rates. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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Prices Are Steadier 
Por Farm Products 


In Middle of April 


Market Firmer After Period 
Of Unsettlement in Early 
Spring, Says Agricul- 
ture Department. 


{ 


Markets for farm products were | 
steadier, although weak, near the middle | 
of April, with many slight losses and | 
few gains in price, it was stated, April | 
9, by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in a weekly review of agricultural 
markets issued by the Department of | 
Agriculture. The full text of the state- | 
ment follows: | 

The markets have passed through the | 
usual period of unsettlement in early 
spring and took on a more steady ap- 
pearance near the middle of April. The 
tendency seems still slightly downward 
on grain, feeds, cotton, vegetables, but- 
ter and eggs, but some of these lines 
appeared to have seen the worst for the 
time being and have been making occa- | 
sional efforts at recovery. 

Farm Market Weak. 

Livestock and wool continued _ slow, | 
without much net change. It is a weak | 
farm market with many slight losses 
and few gains. ; ao 

Wheat prices declined in early April 
to the lowest point since early in Jan-| 
uary. A slow demand for corn, to- 
gether with favorable progress of spring 
planting in the Southwest and increased 
shipments of Argentine corn weakened 
the market and prices reached lowest 
point of three months, | 

The oats market was independently 
firm, influenced by a good demand for | 
the comparatively light receipts. But 
the barley market declined with corn, 
influenced also, however, by a rather | 
slow demand for all but the best malt- 
ing grades. 

Demand Slow for Feeds. 

Liberal offerings of feedstuffs met a 
slow demand at most markets and prices | 
of feeds declined sharply. Much hand- 
to-mouth buying has prevailed during | 
the past few weeks, reflecting the mod- 
erating weather and improved pasturage. | 

The hay market ruled barely steady 
during the week, with a slow demand 
for alfalfa and clover hay, and the in- 
quiry for timothy and clover mixtures | 
limited to only the better grades. Re- 
ceipts of hay in eastern markets were 
light, but arrivals in the central western 
markets were fairly heavy. However, 
most of the receipts consisted of hay of 
inferior quality, indicating a cleaning up 
of shippers’ stocks. 

Cotton Prices Declined. 

The cotton market continued the late | 
March decline into the first half of April. | 
The lower market was partly attributed 
to whether improvement in the cotton- 
growing States and to a rather poor de- 
mand for spot cotton. 

Domestic demand seemed to be for the 
higher grades, particularly in the lengths | 
of % to 11-16 inches. Some reports} 
indicated that holders of such cotton | 
were indifferent sellers at present price | 
levels and that the asking basis was | 
somewhat higher than the past week. | 
Low grades were mostly in the offerings | 
and in the various lengths of staples 
with, however, actual transactions of | 
such cotton rather limited. 

According to the Weather Bureau, re- | 
cent weather conditions in the cotton-| 
growing States have been generally | 
favorable. Cotton planting was said to} 
have been begun northward to South| 
Carolina, locally in Arkansas and becom- | 
ing general in southern Georgia. Plant- | 
ing advanced rapidly in Louisiana and | 
made very good progress in southern | 
Texas, where considerable of the early | 
seeded cotton was up to a good stand. | 

Spot Cotton Sales. 

Sales of spot cotton continue rather 
active for the season. Exports for the! 
week ended April 5, amounted to 171,- | 
151 bales, compared with 164,767 bales 
for the corresponding week in 1928. 

Cattle values came back rather sharply | 
in early April, following the depressed 
condition of the trade during the final 
week of March. At Chicago, fed steers 
and yearlings were marked up 50. cents 
to $1, with light yearlings gaining most. | 
Every recent break in the cattle markets | 
has been followed promptly by smaller | 
receipts, which is suggestive that the} 
residue of the winter-fed crop is in com- 
paratively few hands. 

It is not yet possible to tell whether 
flood conditions or general scarcity of 
cattle carried the most weight in cutting 
down the run. Many in the trade expect 
a gradual, if not prompt, reduction in 
near future supplies of weighty steers. 

It is fairly evident that a short, bare | 
spot has developed in the yearling sup-| 
ply, this applying particularly to light 
yearlings, demand for which continues 
broad. 

Few Hogs Offered. 

There was but little change in the gen- 
eral quality of hog receipts in early 
April. To date relatively few loads of 
a ereowen hogs have been on the mar- 
cet. 

Tardiness in the arrival of an appre- 
ciable volume of spring lambs was a sup- 
porting factor in the live-lamb outlook. 
Light feeder lambs faced the prospect 
of a return to the shambles as yearlings, | 
and, while scarce, were not particularly 
wanted. 

The butter market continued weak the 
first week of April. Prices declined from 
1 to 1% cents. The condition of the 
market during the next few weeks will 
be largely influenced by trend of pro- 
duction. 

With most concentrated feed prices 
considerably lower than a year ago and 
butter-fat prices higher, there is a tend- | 
ency for heavier feeding of these concen- 
trates, with a corresponding increase in 
the flow of milk. 

Egg Receipts Decline. 

Egg receipts for the first week of 
April showed some decrease under pre- 
vious week and about 12 per cent under 
last year. The egg market has been 
tending toward a steadier condition, with- 
evt much recent change in prices of lead- 
ing grades. Storage movement as yet is 
much lighter than a year ago. 

Roasting chickens are meeting good 
outlet and market continues to hold firm. 
Fowl are in light supply and fairly steady 
in price. 

Supplies of new-crop vegetables and 
berries are rapidly increasing. Prices of 
new potatoes declined as arrivals in- 
creased. Movement of old potatoes has 
dropped to about 500 cars daily from the 
19 leading States. 

Conditions in Minnesota are too dull 
for any sales to be reported. Northern 
Round Whites held nearly steady in the 
Chicago car-lot market at 55@65c, with | 
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Growth of Crops Is Unusually Rapid 
Because of Abnormally Warm Weather 


Fruits Declared to Be in Danger of Frost; Winter Grains 
Make Good Progress and Pastures Improve. 


During the past week, vegetation of all 


kinds made exceptional progress through- 


out the Central and Eastern States, 
under the influence of abnormally warm 
weather and mostly ample soil moisture, 
while the fruit season is so far advanced 
that there is danger from frost, accord- 
ing to the weekly weather and crop re- 
port made public on April 10 by the 
| Weather Bureau, Department of Agricul- 
ture, 

Great contrasts in temperature condi- 
tions during the week prevailed, the Bu- 
reau stated, between the central and 
eastern portions of the country and the 
far West. The full text of the report 
follows: 

At the beginning of the week it was 


rather cool for the season over the At-) 


lantic Coast States, but in the interior 
and West mostly seasonable weather pre- 
vailed. Temperatures were high over 
the Mississippi Valley and Great Plains 
on the 4th, and continued above the sea- 
senal average until the 8th when a re- 
action to cooler set in. It was especially 
warm for this time of year over the East, 
| with several stations reporting the high- 
est temperatures of record for so early 
in the season on the 6th or 7th, and a few 
stations in the Lake region reporting the 
highest temperatures of record for April 
on the 6th. 


' 


| Rainfall Is Widespread 
In Latter Part of Week 


Precipitation was rather scattered the 
first days of the week, but on the 5th 
there was widespread rain or snow over 
the country west of the Rocky Mountains, 
and at the same time general rains oc- 
curred over parts of the Northeast. Pre- 
cipitation was rather general in northern 
sections on the 6th-7th, and on the 8th 
jthere were widespread rains, mostly 
thunderstorms, over the central Missis- 
sippi Valley, northeastern Texas, and the 
Lake region. There was a reaction to 
cooler over the Southwest on the 6th, 
| and precipitation was again general over 
|the Pacific Northwest. 

Great contrasts in temperature condi- 
tions occurred during the week between 
the central and eastern portions of the 
country and the far West. East of the 
Great Plains the period was abnormally 


Potomac and Ohio Vaiieys southward, 
there was very little rain, with mostly 
| fair weather prevailinz. 


| Under the influence of abnormaty 
| wae weather, and mostly ample soil 
moisture, vegetation of all kinds made 
exceptional progress throughout the 
Central and Eastern States. The recent 
!summerlike conditions have advanced 
| growth in the central States of the east- 
ern half of the country until the season 
|is now 10 days to two weeks, or more, 
in advance of an average year. Fruits 
especially are unfavorably advanced. 
| Early varieties have come into bloom as 
{See north as northern Indiana and south- 
ern Iowa, and, as this is two or three 
| weeks earlier than the average date of 
| last killing frosts in these latitudes, there 
there is much danger of harm from a 
j later freeze; even apples are blooming 
| northward to West Virginia and central 
Indiana. In the Pacific Northwest, how- 
|ever, the prevailing cold weather re- 
| tarded fruit, but some frost damage was 
done to that out, and further injury was 
| reported from northern California. 

| Field work made good progress in 
most areas, especially in the Southeast, 
but rain near the close of the period, or 
continued wet soil, caused further in- 
terruption in some interior sections, par- 
| ticularly in the upper Mississippi Valley 
‘and the Lake region. Spring plantings, 
|in general, advanced better than in re- 
'cent weeks. Rain is still needed in Flor- 
ida uplands, in the west-central Great 
Plains, parts of the Southwest, and in 
some far Western States. 
|damage was done by local storms and 
tornadoes in some central Northern 
States, especially in Minnesota, while the 
cold weather and considerable snow over 
jthe more northwestern and western 
| States were unfavorable for livestock, es- 
pecially for lambing. 

Small Grains.—Winter wheat contin- 
jued to make very good advance in the 
central and eastern portions of the belt, 
;and the general condition ranged from 
good to excellent. The crop is still spot- 
ted in northern Illinois and it was too 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


| warm, unprecedently so in some sections, | 


fone with unusually high temperatures | 


prevailing in nearly all districts. From 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska east- 
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Favorable Weather in Producing States 
Improves Condition of Early Lamb Crop 


Market Supply Up to July 1 to Approximate Volume of 
Last Year, Says Livestock Review. 


Conditions in most of the producing | started by the first week in May. 
States, April 1, indicate that the market} Kentucky.—Conditions through 
supply of early lambs up to July 1 will} winter and up to April were very favor- 
approximate the volume of last year, it| able. The warm weather and very rapid 
was stated April 10 by the Bureau of| growth of pastures during March -were 
Agricultural Economics, Department of |reflected in the development of the 
Agriculture. The full text of the state-|lambs. With continuing favorable con- 
ment follows: Y ; 

More favorable conditions during; usual with movement in volume around 
March in nearly all of the early lamb the middle of May. ’ 
States improved considerably the outlook Virginia—While weather early in 
for the early lamb crop. As of April 1,, March was cold and wet, the rest of the 
the condition of the early lambs in all|month has been very favorable for the 
areas combined was about the same as/early lambs. Pastures will be from 10 
on April 1 a year ago, and with average |days to two weeks earlier than usual 
weather conditions during the next two, and an early market movement is ex- 
months the market supply of early lambs | ected. Considerable shipments late in 
up to July 1 will probably be as large | May are possible. 


the | 


‘ditions marketings will start earlier than | 


‘Decline Shown in Imports 


| Of Sisal During March | 
' 

Shipments of sisal to the United States 
in March fell below the shipments the | 

month previous and still lower than the 
| aeerene during March, 1928, the Con- 
!sulate at Progresso has cabled, the De- 
| partment of Commerce has just an- 
| nounced in a statement which follows in 
full text: 

Sisal shipments to the United States 
during the’ month of March, 1929, 
amounted to 39,509 bales, as compared 
| with 51,113 bales during February, 1929, 
| and 60,257 bales during March, 1928. 
| Shipments to other countries amounted 
| to 24,712 bales during March, 1929, as 
compared with 17,561 bales during Feb- 
ruary, 1929, and 5,147 bales during 
| March, 1928. Stocks at Progresso de- 
| creased from 42,603 bales on March 1, 
| 1929, to 27,763 bales on April 1, 1929, 

Stocks at Progresso on April 1, 1928, 
| amounted to 85,689 bales. Stocks at 
Merida and Campeche were estimated to 
amount to 5,430 bales on April 1, 1929, 
|as compared with 4,461 bales on March 





as last year, but with smaller supplies 
in April and larger in May and June. 


California Needs Rain 
To Perfect Early Lambs 


Conditions in the important early lamb 
areas are reported as follows: 

California.—General rains about March 
10 improved the feed situation consider- 
ably, but moisture supplies are generally 
below normal over the early lambing 
areas and good rains during April will 
be needed to maintain an adequate 
supply of grass. Eastern shipments in 
March were smaller than in 1928 and the 
eastern movement will probably be later 
than a year ago. While eastern ship- 
ments may equal those of 1928, the av- 
erage quality of the lambs will probably 
not be as good. 

Arizona.—Feed 


conditions continued 


unfavorable and March shipments were? 


comparatively small. Shipments during 


| April will be about as large as last year. 


Southeastern States.—Conditions dur- 
ing March were exceptionally favorable 
for the growth of the early lambs in all 
this area. Pastures made good growth 
and an abundance of green feed for the 
next few months seems assured. 

Tennessee.—March was quite warm 
with plenty of moisture and was very 
favorable for all kinds of pastures. The 
early lambs grew rapidly and prospects 
are for a high quality crop. The move- 
ment will be early and will be well 


Red River Chios lower at 70c and Idaho 
Russets bringing $1.50@1.65. 

Texas onion movement is early and 
active. In the Raymondville district of 
southern Texas, Yellow Bermudas main- 
tained a range of $1.65@1.75 per crate. 

The cabbage market continues weak. 
Shippers in the lower Rio Grande Valley 
are getting only $7.00@10.00 per ton. 

North Carolina lettuce season opened. 


| Weather Favorable }1, 1929, and 65,000 bales on April 1, 
All Over Corn Belt }1928. It is said that unfilled orders 
| | are 205,000 bales and the production dur- 


Corn Belt.—Weather conditions dur-| 7 
: eas - } ing the month of March estimated at ap- 
ing March were generally favorable both proximately 50,000 bales. 


for the early lambs and for lambs born} 
during the month. Moisture supplies! s 
| ave, smaple in the early lamb sections and Temperature During March 
‘early pastures are in prospect. The ° 
|movement of early lambs, Tceeastaie | Was Higher Than Normal 
from Missouri, will be earlier and larger | a 
than last year. | [Continued from Page 1.} 
Northwestern States——Weather condi-' equaled. In fact, freezing did not ex- 
; tions improved materially during March,! tend farther south at any time during 
but temperatures were below normal,;the month than to the central portions 
generally, and moisture was deficient over! of the east Gulf States, southern Ar- 
much of the early lambing areas. kansas, and northern Texas; the lowest 
Idaho.— The early lamb crop, while! in Gulf districts ranged from about 40 
somewhat late, seems to be larger than| degrees to as high as 50 degrees. Zero 
was generally expected a month ago.| temperatures were confined to a few of 
|Range feed was late starting, but hay|the more northern sections, the lowest 
jsupplies have been ample. Moisture is| reported for the month being 11 de- 
sufficient, and a rapid growth of feed| grees below zero in extreme northeast- 
will come with warm weather. The mar-|ern Michigan, 
ket movement will be somewhat late Precipitation for March was rather 
starting, with shipments in June probably| unevenly distributed as to amount, and 
below last year. jalso geographically. A large area of 
Washington. —In the principal sheep| the Southeast had very heavy rainfall, 
sections grass is late starting, due to! with the amounts at a number of places 
) shortage of moisture and cold nights.! ranging from one and one-half to about 
'Range food will be short this spring un-| three times the usual March totals. It 
less there is above average rainfall in| was also heavy in a rather limited area 
April and May. The early lambs havejof the Southwest, including much of 
developed rather slowly. | Texas and Oklahoma where some sta- 
Oregon.—Grass has been late starting) tions reported up to 200 per cent, or 
and feed has been none too plentiful.| more, of the normal, while like amounts 
|Losses of early lambs, while probably| are shown in the upper Mississippi Val- 
|above average, have not been heavy.! ley and over a considerable area com- 
|Good rains and warm weather needed,| prising the northern States just east of 
Movement of early lambs will be several! the Rocky Mountains. 
weeks late. ; West of the Rockies the amounts were 
| Texas.—Good rains and warm weather, generally deficient, especially in the 
‘in the principal sheep sections during| south, though local areas in the north 
March materially improved the feed sit-; had more than the normal falls. There 
uation. The marketings of early lambs! was also less than the usual amount of 
{and of grass fat sheep and yearlings in| rainfall in the central Plains States, in 
April and May will probably be larger' some central Gulf districts, along the 
than last year. | south Atlantic coast, and more generally 





jand in Rocky Mountain States. 


5 


in the Ohio and Potomac Valleys. Snow- 
fall was rather heavy in the northern 
Lake region and was substantial to heavy 
in the northern: half of the Great rh 

e 
largest monthly totals reported from 
first-order stations were about two feet 
at Houghton, Mich., Denver, Colo., Rapid 
City, S. Dak., and Sheridan, Wyo, 


ranged from about 12 degrees to as | 
| much as 21 degrees above normal, while | 
| most areas to the northward and south- | 
a had plus departures of about 8 to; 


ward the weekly mean _ temperatures | é J ” 
say “Never mind”? 


12 degrees. On the other hand, the week , ... He won't. 


was abnormally cold quite generally west 
of the Roeky Mountains, with the tem-; 
perature averaging from about 6 degrees | 
to as much as 12 degrees below normal | 
over the greater part of the area. Be-| 
tween these sections of abnormal) 
warmth and unseasonably cold weather | 
there was a belt extending north and! 
south where about seasonable warmth | 
prevailed. | 
Fruits Are in Danger 
Of Damage by Frost | 

Over the eastern half of the country! 
freezing weather occurred only in the| 
more northern States, though some} 
rather low temperatures were reported 
from the interior of New England;| 
Greenville, Me., had a low reading of 13 | 
degrees above zero. In the more western 
States minimum temperatures were low, 
with some stations in Utah and western | 
Montana reporting readings of 8 de- 
grees above zero, while freezing weather 
was experienced quite generally, except 
in the far Southwest and in districts near 
the Pacific Coast. 

Precipitation during the week was 
light to only moderate in amount in most 
sections of the country. Substantial to | 
heavy falls occurred in much of the} 
Mississippi Valley, in parts of ‘the Ohio| 

| Valley, in some west Gulf districts, and 
| locally in the far Southwest. In the’ 
| Southeast, embracing the area from the' 


When fire has wiped out your 
plant and its earning power for 
months, does your banker can- 
cel notes and interest due him? 
He certainly doesn’t! They go 
right on and have to be met 
promptly if your financial sta- 
bility is to be maintained. 

You CAN meet them if you 
are protected by a Hartford 
Business Interruption policy. 
Our little booklet, “MR. 
'| DIXON,” tells 
exactly how. We'll 
send it to you 
. . . write for it 
today. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The ear of the year! 
-thenew PEERLESS 


Six-6Ol at | 


“F199 


(Price at factory) 


chosen by buyers and 
dealers everywhere. 
And it’s making 1929 
the greatest year in 
PEERLESS history. 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Taxation 


Lease of Oil Rights 
* OnLand Is Held Not 
To Constitute Sale 


Circuit Court Affirms Find- 
ing That Proceeds of 
Transaction Are Tax- 
able as Income. 


Joun T. BURKETT, PETITIONER, V. Com- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, RE- 
SPONDENT. No. 3438, CIRCUIT COURT 
oF APPEALS FOR THE EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 


Petitioner herein had leased certain 
lands, owned by himself and wife, grant- 
ing to the lessees the right to drill for 
and extract oil and gas. He was paid a 
stated sum for the leasehold, and was to 
receive fixed royalties on the minerals 
extracted. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
assessed a tax on the sum paid for the 
leasehold, considering it income. Peti- 
tioner contended that the transfer was 
a transaction involving a sale, and the | 
proceeds therefrom were not income. 


Status of Sale Denied. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, however, 
held that the transaction was a lease and 
was not a sale in any sense of the word, | 
since there had been no conveyance of 
title to the property; oniy an estate for 
a limited time for certain privileges had 
been created. a 

Petition for review of a decision by | 
the Board of Tax Appeals. Harry E.} 
Meek (C. H. Moses and J. W. House on 
the brief) for the taxpayer; Morton P. 
Fisher (Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
Sewall Key, C. M. Charest, J. Arthur 
Adams on the brief) for the Commis- 
sioner. Before Stone and Kenyon, cir- 
cuit judges, and Johnson, district judge. 

The full text of the Court’s opinion, 
delivered by Judge Stone, follows: 

This is a petition to review an order | 
of the Board of Tax Appeals sustaining 
the action of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue in a proceeding before 
the Board for the redetermination of a 
deficiency in the income tax of petitioner 
for the year 1923. 

Oil and Gas Rights. 

The controversy arises over an item 
of $175,000, paid to petitioner for an oil 
and gas lease on 1,000 acres of land 
located in Quachita county, Ark. The 
record title of 880 acres of this land 
was in petitioner and 120 acres in his 
wife. 

He presents here two contentions as 
follows: 

I.—That the computation of this tax 
should be under section 206 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921, because the transac- 
tion involving the payment was a “sale,” 
within the meaning of that section, in- 
stead of “income,” within the meaning 
of sections 210 and 211, as determined 
by the Commissioner; 


| than is necessary. 





IIl.—That, in fact, his wife was the 
owner of 340 acres of the 880 acres 
standing in his name and, therefore, the 
above item should, for taxation, be di- 
vided between them on the ratio of 540 
to 460 acres, instead of the ratio of 880. 
to 120 acres, ‘as determined by the Com- 
missioner. 

As to the first contention, petitioner’s 
position is as follows: 

The right to explore and take oil or 
gas is a property right; it is the “only | 
property right which is the basis of sale 
and trade between,land proprietors and 
producers” in respect to oil and gas. 
ets the grant of that right is a 
sale. 

The argument is ingenious. Whether 
it may, under any set of facts, be sound 
we need not determine. We think it is 
unsound in the situation here revealed. 

The instrument of grant here is en- 
titled “Oil and Gas Lease.” A “lease” 
has a defined legal meaning which is less 
than a “sale” —necessarily implying a 
conveyance of less than the complete and 
entire title or ownership held by the 
lessor at the time of the lease. 

Language Determines Definition. 

Although the instrument is so entitled 
and such title is an element in ascer- 
taining the character of the instrument, 
yet the intent of the parties as revealed 
in and as effectuated by the entire lan- 
guage in the instrument must determine 
its legal definition (United States. v. 
Shea, 152 U. S. 178, 189). 

The instrument recites that the owners 
“hereby lease, demise and let” the de- 
scribed land “with the exclusive right 
of drilling and operating thereon for and 
producing oil and gas therefrom * * * 
and also, such other privileges as are 
reasonably requisite for the conduct of 
said operations, and the right to remove 
casing from abortive and abandoned 
wells, and at the termination of this 
lease to remove all property placed | 
thereon by lessee.” 

The term was for “seven years from 
the date hereof, and as much longer 
thereafter as oil or gas * * * are pro- 
duced from said land. Provided that this 
lease shall not remain in force longer 
than 50 years from this date * * *” 

There were provisions for drilling | 
within stated periods or, failing such, 
for stipulated payments to the owner 
(as “rental”’) or for forfeiture. 

Other provisions covered royalties on 
oil or gas produced; $175,000 was paid as 
consideration for the instrument. 

The gist of this instrument is that, for 
a payment of $175,000 the oil company 
was given the right to prospect and pro- 
duce oil for a maximum term of 50 years 
under the conditions and upon the pay- 
ments set forth therein. 

Whether this instrument can be de- 
scribed by any defined legal terms—such 
as lease, license, etc.—it is certain that it 
is only a limited grant of a right in re- 
spect to land and for a limited period of 
time by one having the fee and posses- 
sion. Such cannot be denominated a 
sale in the ordinary sense of that word, 
and there is no reason to construe Sec- 
tion 206 as using “sale” in any other 
sense. 

The wording and the legislative his- 
tory of Section 206 are clear that it was 
intended to apply to “sales” in the sense 
of conveyance of title to property not of 
the creation of privileges or estates or 
rights in property for a limited period 


| equipment for assembling or receiving 


|ment to England, France, and other for- 





of time. 

Also, this case is ruled by United | 
States v. Biwabik Mining Co., 347 U. S. | 
116 and Von Baumbach v. Sargent Land | 
Co., 242 U. S, 503. Both of those cases 
involved taxing statutes. These cases | 
defined this character of instruments as 
grants of privileges and not as convey- 
ances of the mineral (iron ore) in place. 

We cannot see why the character of 
the instrument is changed or affected by 
the fact that the mineral is of a charac- 
ter (oil and gas) which was not suscepti- | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Mineral Lands 


Oil Received in Interstate Commerce 
For Export 


Storage of Product 
Merely Temporary 


|Transferred From Tanks to 


Ships Which Were Chartered 
By Purchasers. 


CARSON PETROLEUM COMPANY,  PETI- 
TIONER, V. LEON C. VIAL, SHERIFF AND 
TAx COLLECTOR OF THE PARISH OF ST. 
CHARLES; R. A. De Broca, ASSESSOR 
FOR THE PARISH OF ST. CHARLES ET AL. 
No. 306, SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. : 

A State or its agencies may not tax 
oil shipped from without the State to a 
port within the State for export pur- 
poses solely and held in storage tanks 
within the State awaiting either the 


arrival of a ship or the accumulation of | 


a sufficient quantity to load a ship, the 
Supreme Court of the United States held 
in the opinion delivered in this case. 
The oil, the opinion explains, is bought 
by the petitioner in the Mid-Continent 
Field, comprising Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas, and shipped to St. Rose, La., in 
railroad tank cars consigned to the peti- 
tioner. The shipments are not on through 


| bills of lading, but on an export rate. 
| Orders for the oil are taken by the peti- 


tioner from foreign buyers, who charter 
the vessels to transport the oil from St. 
Rose. 

The company, it is stated, always has 
orders in hand in exces sof the quantity 
of oil at St. Rose, and buys the oil for 
the purpose of filling these orders. The 
oil is not segregated for any particular 
shipment, but held in storage tanks until 
a ship arrive sor until other oil arrives 
sufficient to load a ship, but no longer 
A delivery of the oil 
is made by loading it aboard the ship 
chartered by the buyer. The oil is loaded 


on the ships.in the came condition that | 


it arrives in St. Rose, 

Taxing authorities of Louisiana levied 
an assessment of ad valorem duties on 
the oil. This taxation, the Court holds, 
is an interference with interstate and 
foreign commerce, and is, therefore, in- 
valid. The interstate and foreign ship- 
ment, is is stated, is a continuous ship- 
ment, notwithstanding the stoppage and 
storage within the State. The Court re- 


| jects the claim of the State that there 
| are two separate shipments. 


After reviewing several cases, Chief 
Justice Taft in his opinion declares that 
the case is controlled by that of Texas & 
New Orleans R. R.. v. Sabine Tram Co., 
227 U. 8.-111. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds and Mr. Jus- 
tice Sanford were in favor of holding the 
oil subject to taxation on the authority 
of General Oil Co. v. Crain, 209 U. S. 211, 

On writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Louisiana. 

The full text of the Court’s opinion, 
delivered by Mr. Chief Justice Taft, 
follows: 

This was a petition by the Carson 
Petroleum Company, a corporation of 
Delaware, to enjoin Leon C. Vial, sheriff 
and tax collector of the Parish of St. 
Charles, Louisiana, R. A. De Broca, as- 


| sessor for the Parish, and the Louisiana 


Tax Commission, from laying and levy- 
ing against it an alleged illegal assess- 
ment of duties on a quantity of oil in 
storage tanks at St. Rose in the Parish. 
They were ad valorem duties levied on 
all the property of the petitioner subject 
to taxation. The taxation was objected 
to because it was deemed an interference 
with interstate and foreign commerce, 


Injunction Granted 


By District Court 

The District Court granted the in- 
junction on the ground that the oil was 
in transit from another State to a for- 
eign country and was halted only tempo- 
rarily at St. Rose and had no situs in the 
Parish or State. The Supreme Court of 
Louisiana reversed the decree and ordered 
that the tax be collected with the penal- 
ties imposed by law. 117 So. 432. There | 
is no dispute about the facts. We avail 
ourselves of the statement made by the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana, which is a clear and fair pres- | 
entation of the case: 

“The Petroleum Import & Export Cor- 
poration is a subsidiary of the Carson 
Petroleum Company, and owns and op-| 
erates the system of tanks and pumping 
equipment for receiving the contents of | 
the railroad tank cars of oil into the| 
tanks owned by the Petroleum Import 
& Export Corporation and afterwards 
loading it into ships for export. The! 
Port of New Orleans has no facility or | 


from railroad tank cars cargoes of oil | 
and loading it aboard ships for export. | 
The tanks and equipment at St. Rose, | 
a few miles above New Orleans, were | 
constructed for that purpose. 

“No oil is sold at St. Rose except what 
is exported. The only business conducted | 
there is the unloading of oil from rail- 
road tank cars into the storage tanks | 
and the loading of the oil from the stor- | 
age tanks aboard the tankers for ship- | 


eign ports. The oil is bought by the} 
Carson Petroleum Company from the re- 
finers in the Mid-Continent Field, com- 
prising Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
and is shipped to St. Rose, La., in rail- 
road tank cars consigned to the Carson 
Petroleum Company. The shipments are 
not on through bills of lading, but on an 
export rate, which is lower than the do- 


Is Exempt from State Tax 


> isan innlindiiche 
and is made especially for export, ve-| Transit Continuity wei 
cause the automobiles in England, 
Was Not Broken 


France and other foreign countries re- 
Commodity Was Handled on An 


quire a higher grade of gasoline than 
that which is used in this country. The 

Export Rate; Two Justices 
File Dissents. 


Carson Petroleum Company takes orders 
for cargoes of oil from the foreign buy- 
ers, who charter the vessels to transport 
the oil from St. Rose to the foreign 
ports. The company always has orders sasiens 
on hand in excess of the quantity of oil 
at St. Rose, and buys the oil in the Mid- 
Continent Field for the purpose of filling 
orders already received from the foreign 
buyers. The oil in each railroad tank 
car, however, is not segregated or as- 
signed or destined to any particular 
cargo or shipment abroad, but is pumped 
into the large storage tanks, having the 
capacity of many tank cars, and is held 
jin the tanks until a ship arrives, or until 
a sufficient quantity of oil is accumu- 
lated to make up a cargo. A ship car-/that of its continuity of transit. 
ries from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 gallons; | leading case is that of Coe v. Errol, 116 
hence it takes 300 to 500 railroad tank | Uj. S, 517, in which Mr. Justice Bradley 
cars, or 10 to 16 trains of tank cars, to} for this Court laid down the principles 
make up a cargo of oil. that should be applied. 
oy q of floating logs. There were two lots, 
Oil in Tanks Belongs Fee Waets the logs were cut in Maine, 
To Carson Company and were floated down the Androscoggin 
“The buyers are allowed a 10 per cent , on their way to Lewiston, Maine, _but 
leeway on the quantity of oil bought for | after starting on the trip were detained 
each shipment; which, as we understand, | for a season in New Hampshire by low 
|means that, if the capacity of the ship! water. It was held that they were free 
lis either more or less than the quantity |from local taxation in New Hampshire 
|of oil contracted for, the buyers can de-| because they had begun the interstate 
mand a delivery of the ship’s capacity, | trip and the cause of detention was to 
at the contract price of the oil per gal- | be found in the necessities of the passage 
lon, provided the quantity shall be not! and trip back to Maine, which was held 
more than 10 per cent above or below | to be continuous. 
the quantity contracted for. A delivery This ruling, which was by the State 
of the oil thus sold is made by loading | court of New Hampshire, was approved 
the oil aboard the ship chartered by the|by this Court. But in respect to the 
buyer. Until the oil is thus loaded| other lot, this Court found that the 
jaboard a ship it belongs to the Carson | logs were gathered in New Hampshire 
| Petroleum Company and is insured in| in what the Court termed an “entrepot,” 
|the name of the company, loss payable | iooking to ultimate transportation to 
to the company.” | another State, but that when taxed they 
“There are times when an accumula-| ad not started on their final and con- 
|tion of oil in the tanks is awaiting the | tmuous Journey, and hence were i 
arrival of a ship, and at other times a/ i” interstate commerce and were taxable. 
ship is awaiting the accumulation of a| In Champlain Realty Co. v. Brattleboro, 
sufficient quantity of oil to make up a/ 260 U. S. 366, logs gathered on the West 
cargo. In order to save demurrage on| River, in Vermont, for a destination in 
ships, which amounts to $1,500 or $2,000 | New Hampshire, were held not taxable 
per day on a ship, the Carson Company |in Vermont, though detained for a con- 
endeavors to have a sufficient quantity ;Siderable timé by a boom at Brattleboro 
of oil on hand at St. Rose to fill each! to await subsidence of high water in the 
order promptly on arrival of the ship, | Connecticut River. It was held that as 
“On account of the demurrage charges | the interruption was only to promote the 
on tank cars, as well as on steamships, | safe or convenient transit the continuity 
it would be impracticable to carry on|0f the interstate trip_was not broken, 
the export oil husiness by any other|@S_Shown in State v. Engle, 34. N. J. L. 
method than by storing the oil in large | 425; State v. Carrigan, 39 N. J. L. 35, 
storage tanks as the train loads of oil ar-|4Nd in Kelley v. Rhoads, 188 U. S. 1, 
rive, and shipping from the accumulation | where sheep driven 500 miles from Utah 
when the ships arrive. The oil is shipped | - : re - 
from the storage tanks in the same con-! Were held immune from taxation in Wyo- 
dition in which it was received from the|™ing, where they stopped and grazed 
tank cars, without being treated in any |" their way. 
way. The oil is never kept on hand at 
St. Rose any longer than is necessary. | 272 U. S. 469, pursuant to a contract of 
The quantity on hand is always awaiting | sale, logs cut were gathered on the 
either the arrival of a ship or the ac- |Swamp River in Minnesota by the vend- 


which began when the oil was loaded 
aboard ship for a foreign port. Hence 
they contend that while the oil was stored 
in the tanks at St. Rose, under the pro- 
tection of the State and local govern- 
ment, it was subject to State and local 
taxation, even though intended and pre- 
pared for exportation. 


determining whether personal property 
or merchandise moving in interstate 
| commerce is subject to local taxation is 
t 


| 








THURSDAY, 


The crucial question to be settled in! 
The | 


It was a case} 


o Nebraska, traveling 9 miles a day, | — 


In Hughes Brothers Co. v. Minnesota, | }} 


APRIL 11, 1929 


Leases 


delivery from the intended interstate 
destination as in the Champlain Company 
case. The character. of the shipment in 
such a case depends upon all the evi- 
dential circumstances looking to what the | 
owner has done in the preparation for| 
| the journey and in carrying it out. The | 
| mere power of the owner to divert the 
| shipment already started does not take it 
| out of interstate commerce if the other 
| facts show that the journey has already 
| begun in good faith and temporary inter- 
| ruption of the passage is reasonable and 
|in furtherance of the intended transpor- | 
| tation, as in the Champlain case. | 
| “Here the case is evn stronger in that} 
| the owner and initiator of the journey | 
| could not by his contract divert the logs | 
| after they had started from Swamp! 
| River without a breach of contract made 
| by him with his vendee, who, by the | 
| agreement of sale, divided with him the 
| responsibility for the continuous wei 


‘ 


state transportation.” 
Principle of Continuity 
Of Journey Shown | 

The principle of continuity of journey! 
is shown in Ohio Railroad Commission | 
v. Worthington, 225 U. S. 101, where| 
coal from the Ohio mines intended for| 
transportation on the lakes and stored| 
for some weeks or months on docks in 
Cleveland for delivery beyond the lakes | 
was held to be subject to interstate 
| rates. So in Western Oil Co. v. Lips- 
comb, 244 U. S. 346, in which, speaking 
of the effect of billing and rebilling in 
causing a break in the trip, it was said,} 
p. 649: 

“Ordinarily the question whether par- 


state is determined by what is actually 
| done and not by any mere billing on 
plurality of carriers, and where commod- | 
ities are in fact destined from one State | 
to another, a rebilling or reshipment en| 
route does not of itself break the con- 
tinuity of the movement or require that 
any part be classified differently from 
the remainder. As this Court has often! 
said, it is the essential character of the 
commerce, not the accident of local or 
through bills of lading, that is decisive.” 
An instance of interruption of railroad 
| transportation is Bacon v. Illinois, 277, 
| U. S. 504. Bacon, the owner of the| 
| grain, and the taxpayer, had bought it mI 
|the South and had secured the right 
| from the railroads transporting it to re- 
| move it from their custody to his private 
grain elevator in Illinios where for his} 
own purpose he proceeded to inspect, 
| weigh, clean, clip, dry, sack, grade or mix 
| it, and had power under his contract with 
| the carriers either to change its owner- 
j ship, consignee or destination or to | 
| store the grain, after the processes men-! 
| tioned, to the carriers to be delivered | 
at the destination in another State ac-| 
|cording to his original intention. 
| The question was whether the removal | 
of the grain to his private elevator in- 
terrupted the continuity of the transpor- 
| tation and-made the grain subject to| 
| 





| ticular commerce is interstate or intra-| Francis Francis, Guardian of Francis 


Johnson Locke Mercantile Company, v. 


| local taxation there. Tt was held that 
it did; that the grain was locally dealt 
with in the interest of the owner while | 
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| Index and Digest | 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 
NCOME: Inclusions: Proceeds of Payments For Leases: Sales: Titles: 1921 
Act.—Where an individual leased certain lands owned by him and the 
lessees paid a stated price for such lease which granted the right to prospect 
for, and to extract, oil and gas, if any were found, the sum paid for the lease 
constituted income to the lessor, the transaction did not involve a sale since 
there was no conveyance of title and certain rights were created for a limited 
time only. Burkett v. Commissioner. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit). Yearly Index Page 335, Col. 1 (Volume IV). April 11, 1929, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer ov employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract "from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated April 10, 1929, 


Decisions Marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles | 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. | 


all sums paid shall be treated as in- 
terest, but upon the payment of sums 
totaling 45 per cent of the principal 
sum due, all further obligations to 
pay either principal or interest shall 
be discharged, petitioner’s accrual of 
interest may not exceed the total 
amount it is obligated under the con- 
tract to pay. 

The amount paid to employes in 
Francis, jr., Evelyn Francis Fane v,| the year 1924 as additional compen- 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue,| sation for services rendered allowed 
Docket Nos. 16724, 16725. | as a deduction from gross income. 

Petitioners were rémaindermen Atlanta-Southern Dental College, 2. 

under a declaration of trust of per- Commissioner of Internal Revenee, 
sonalty made originally in 1892. Docket No. 19457. é 
The life tenant died March 3, 1921, Personal Service Corporations: 
and under State law petitioners be- Classification as @ personal service 
came at once entitled and the trust corporation denied. Petitioner's in- 
ceased except for the power of the come may not be ascribed primarily 
trustee to sell. The trustee there- to the activities of the principal 
after sold and distributed the pro- stockholders who are themselves 
ceeds. Held, the sale resulted in regularly engaged in the active con- 
gain or loss to petitioners and the | duct of its affairs. fut 
basis thereof is the value of property |Home Beneficial Association, v. Com- 
sold when legally acquired on March sagas gd Internal Revenue, Docket 
8, 1921. vO FEO, 
a 202 (a) (2), providing Petitioner has failed to establish 
basis for ascertaining gain or loss on that the deduction claimed as net ad- 
sale of property acquired by gift ditions to reserves required for the 
after December 31, 1920, is not ap- protection of policyholders under 
plicable. section 234(11) of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 is properly allocable to the 
taxable year. 

The respondent’s action in elimi- 
nating from invested capital the 
amount of reserves held by peti- 
tioner during the taxable year is 
approved, 

The petitioner is entitled to have 
its tax liability 2ecomputed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 328 of the Rewenue Act of 1918. 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Docket Nos. 21317 and 3222 

Where under a composition agree- 
ment of creditors it is provided that | 





| 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 








| 


cumulation of a sufficient quantity to|ors and were floated by river to Lake |}} 


load a ship,” 


Superior, there loaded onto the vendee’s | |} 
vessels and transported to their destina- |]! 


Continuity of Transit 


Is Controlling Factor 


4 
The Oil Company asserts that the in- 
terstate and foreign shipment of the oil, 


tion in Michigan. This Court said, p. 
475: 

“The conclusion in cases like this must 
be determined from the various circum- 
from the refineries in the Mid-Continent |Stances. Mere intention by the owner 
Field, into and across the State, and | ultimately to send the logs out of the 
across the sea to the foreign ports, is a|State does not put them in interstate 
continuous interstate and foreign ship- j commerce, nor does preparatory gather- 
ment, notwithstanding the stoppage and|ing, for that purpose, at a depot. It 
storage of the oil at St. Rose where it had | Must appear that the movement for an- 
to await either the arrival of a ship or | Other State has actually begun and is 
the accumulation of a sufficient quantity | $0!mg on. 
of oil to load a ship. “Solution is easy when the shipment 

On the other hand, the State authori-| has been delivered to a carrier for a 
ties claim that there were two separate | destination in another State. It is much 
shipments—the one which ended when | more difficult when the owner retains 
jthe tank cars arrived and were unloaded | complete control of the transportation 
at St. Rose, and the foreign shipment, and can change his mind and divert_the 
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ALL was well on the telephone front on April 27, 
1928. Suddenly, out of a spring sky, rain began 
to fall, and as night came on this turned into a 





mestic rate. 

“The oil is a higher grade of gasoline 
than is used in this country generally, 
ble of conveyance in place. In either 
case, the same rights are given and the 
same results are intended and do follow. 
What the landowner could or could not 
grant does not control the nature of what 
he did grant. 

As to the acreage: The evidence shows 
legal title to 880 acres in petitioner. That 
is competent evidence of ownership. It 


fails to show any division. of intome, | / 


expenses or control as to such between 
the petitioner and his wife inconsistent 
with the apparent ownership. 

The evidence b:’ petitioner that his 
wife really owned 460 acres, of 
which 340 were included in the 880 acres 
in his name, is to the contrary. There 
was conflict in the evidence. 

We do not understand that we are per- 
mitted to reverse the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals on matters of fact based upon con- 
flicting evidence before it. Our review 
is confined to errors of law. 

The determination of the Board should 
be and is sustained and the petition dis- | 
missed. 

March 20, 1929, 


furious storm of sleet, snow and wind. In 48 hours, 
3700 telephone poles and 7000 miles of wire were 
down; 39 exchanges were isolated; 11,000 tele- 
phones were silent. 

Repair crews were instantly sent to the scene. 
In record time 1000 men from five states were 
on the job, Within 72 hours the isolated exchanges 
and telephones were back in service. 

In any crisis there are no state lines in the Bell 
System. In all emergencies of flood or storm, as 
well as in the daily tasks of extending and main- 
taining the nation-wide network, is seen the wis- 
dom of One Policy, One System, Universal Service. 


“THE TELEPHONE BOOKS ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 


a . 
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Suddenly, out of a spring sky... 


if 
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International line 


unequaled service 


owned branches in 
States and Canada. 











TI Besides Heavy-Duty Trucks, the 

includes the 
| %-ton Special Delivery, the 1- 
ton Six-Speed Special, and Speed 
Trucks for 1%, 1%, and 2-ton 
loads. Backing the trucks is an 
organization 
| —there are now 172 Company- 
the United 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


Automotive 
Equipment 


EE the new Heavy-Duty International 
Trucks and put them to work on your 
hardest hauling job. 

International Heavy-Duties are powered 
with vibrationless, self-contained, acces- 
sible, easily-serviced engines that develop 
greater pulling ability at low engine speed. 
The engines are of unit construction, 
cushion mounted. Five forward speeds 
offer the right gear ratio for every road and 
every load. Clutch has vibration damper. 
Steering gear of the famous “Steer-Easy” 
International design, with a tilted wheel 
that makes driving practically effortless. 
Powerful, modern trucks in every way, 
built for heavy, hard work at low cost. 


* 


x 


* 


McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors 
are finding favor wherever the job calls 
for heavy-duty, low-cost power avail- 
able in compact, conveniemt form. 
They can be used with trailers, semi- 
trailers, dolly trucks, and a wide range 
of special equipment. 


* 





a * 
Write for complete truck and tractor information, or drop 


into the nearest Company-owned branch or into a dis- 
tributor’s show room and see this equipment for yourself. 


International Harvester 
Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
Cam 606 


South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Railroads 
L. & N. Road Given | Mr.Good Says Inland Waterways Program 


Authority to Build 
‘Kentucky Extension 


New Line to Permit Develop- 
ment of Timber and Coal 
Bearing Land Now With- 


out Rail. Facilities. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
has been granted a certificate of public 
convenience by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to construct an extension 
of its Left Fork branch in Bell County, 
Ky., extending from Fox Ridge station 
north up the Left Fork of Straight Creek 
for a distance of approximately seven 
miles, to open up timberlands expected to 
supply 250,000,000 feet of lumber. The 
report of Division 4 in Finance Docket 
No. 7454, dated March 30 and made pub- 
lic April 10, follows in full text: 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company, a carrier by raiiroad subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1929, filed an application under 
Paragraph (18) of Section 1 of the Act 
for a certificate that the present and fu- 


ture public convenience and necessity re- | 


quire the construction by it of an _ex- 
tension to its Left Fork branch, in Bell 
County, Ky., extending from a point at 
or near Fox Ridge station in a general 
northerly direction up Left Fork of 
Straight Creek 7.69 miles. No represen- 
tations have been made by any State 
authority and no objection to the grant- 
ing of the application has been presented 
to us. 
Permits Timber Development. 

The applicant owns and operates lines 
of railroad in Kentucky and 12 other 
States. Near Pineville in southeastern 
Kentucky its Straight Creek branch ex- 
tends to the northeast from one of its 
main lines. The Left Fork branch runs 
northerly from one of its main lines. The 
Left Fork branch runs northerly from 
the Straight Creek branch some six or 
seven miles. Fox Ridge is on the Left 
Fork branch a mile or two from its 
northerly end. 

The proposed extension will reach and 
permit the development of a large tract 
of timber and coal bearing land now 
without railroad facilities. Some 30,000 
or 40,000 acres of timberland will thus be 


opened up. It is expected that work will) 
be begun promptly on the timber and} 


that the coal lands will be developed 
later, The applicant is not connected 
with any industry to be served. 

Bell County has a population of about 
$5,000. There are no cities or villages 
on the proposed line, which will run 
through a mountainous and sparsely set- 
tled region. The territory to be served 
by the extension is about 64 square 
miles, with:an estimated population of 
1,000. Of this area, about 45 
miles are in timber, 9 square miles 
in pasture, and 10 squares’ miles 
under cultivation. A little farming is 
carried on but mo grazing, dairying, or 
manufacturing. Small quantities of logs 
are brought out from time to time, but 
there is no organized industry. 

Potential Coal Supply. 

There is an available supply of 250,- 
000,000 feet of lumber on the timber- 
lands to be opened up by the extension. 
This is expected to move to eastern, 
southern, and western markets at the 
rate of about 20,000,000 feet per year. 
When the timber production sows down 
there is a potential supply of 100,000,000 
tons of coal available for movement to 
the same general markets. It is thought 
that within one year after the comple- 
tion of the railroad the lumber. pro- 
duction will reach 20,000,000 feet, about 
40,000 tons, per year, practically all of 
which will move to Louisville, Cincinnati, 
or points beyond, the mean length of 
haul over applicant’s line being 207 
miles, 

At a minimum rate of 15.5 cents per 
hundredweight the gross revenues on this 
lumber would be $124,000 a year. It is 
anticipated that this volume of lumber 
traffic will be maintained for 10 or 12 
years, after which there will be a con- 
stant but lighter movement of forest 
products and an important coal traffic. 
The expense of operating the extension 
is estimated at $85,000 a year, leaving 
an estimated met revenue from railway 
operations of $39,000 and a net railway 
operating income of $36,000 a vear. 

Early Construction Planned. 

The line would have a rising water 
grade going up Left Fork varying from 
0.56 per cent on the first mile to a maxi- 
mum of 2.8 per cent for 1,000 feet at 
the upper end, where an elevation of 
1,410 feet is reached. The estimated 
cost of the extension is $265,000, about 
$112,000 of which will be met by T. J. 
Asher, of Pineville, by donation of the 
right of way and the grading and in- 
stallation of culverts. All costs will be 
borne by the applicant out of funds in 
its treasury. It is expected that the 
construction of the extension will be be- 
gun within two months after we have ap- 
proved the application, and will be com- 
pleted within six months after the date 
of its commencement. 

We find that the present and future 
public convenience and necessity re- 
quire the construction by the applicant 
of the extension to its Left Fork branch 
in Bell County, Ky., described in the ap- 
plication and in this report. An appropri- 
ate certificate will be issued. 


Date of Safety Order 
For Locomotives Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 10 made public an order issued 
on petition of the American Railway 
Association, postponing the effective date 
of its order of February 21 requiring the 
railroads to equip their locomotives with 


mechanically operated firedoors, so that | 


the effective date for locomotives in 
service shall be July 1, 1929, instead of 
April 1. All locomotives are to be 
equipped by July 1, 1931. The postpone- 
ment is to apply only in those instances 
mere necessary equipment is not avail- 
able. 


N. & W. Seeks to Acquire 
Norfolk City Terminals 
The Norfolk & Western Railway has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to acquire and 


operate the terminal properties owned by | 


the city 
Sewalls 


of Norfolk, Va, located at 
Point, Va., including land, 


track, wharves and grain elevator, on the | 


basis of a lease with provision for pur- 
chase at the expiration of the lease 
im 1952, 


square | 


} 
| Secre 


jing impossibility or an economic failure. 
|But what has happened? Less than fif- 
| teen years from its completion it is earn- 
jing handsome annual profits on its cost! 
Already there is serious discussion of the 
need, as I may say, to double-track the 
ditch—to cut a new canal paralleling the 
first one. Let me venture the guess that 
interests—if any such there be—that de- 
mand a new Isthmian waterway, while 
interposing the opposition of parochial 
narrowness against the Saint Lawrence 


seaway, will one day have rude awak-| 


ening to the fact that the great mid- 
continent is profoundly in earnest about 
this waterway program, 

But it is not necessary to urge the 
reasons why such a universally impor- 
tant public improvement should be made 
and is certain to be made. 
as well as I, its significance in relation 


to the long-time economy, not of a sec-| 
tion or a limited area, but of the whole | 


continent. Jt must be the cooperative 
concern of -two nations; it will be an 
added, even if not a needed, guarantee of 
peace between them. It will be an in- 
creased insurance of the prosperity of 
the great continental interior which re- 
quires equal opportunities and rates of 
transportation cost. We have, I trust, 
long since passed the time when any con- 
siderable element among us can fear that 
the prosperity of one section must be 


bought at the expense of any other sec- | 


tion. We have come to understand that 


in the long run we are all bound to pros- | 


per together or to suffer together. And 
finally, let it be added, we have come 
upon a time when the national vision can 
descry, and the national leadership has 
the purpose to reach out and secure, the 
advantages that reside in an adequate 
program of sound public improvements. 

If there be charge that I have thus far 
addressed myself to the future of inland 
; America rather than to the future of 
| Chicago, I reply that they are one and 
| the same. Chicago is the destined and 
inevitable gravity center of this mid- 
continental empire. The forces of nature 
designated this site for our inland 
metropolis. The age of ice carved out 
the highway channels by water; the age 
of steam supplemented them with the 
roadways of steel. From that joint 
arbitrament of nature and of man, there 
will be no appeal. 


Cheaper Transport Urged 
For Raw Materials 


There need be no fear that any plan 
for bringing the ocean front into the 
heart of the continent and connecting 
it with improved navigation on our in- 
|land rivers, will work disadvantage to 
the national railroad system. Water 
| highways fill an economic need that can 
not otherwise be met. They can move 
bulk freight more cheaply than any 
other mode of transportation. But their 
place is not that of competitors of rail- 
ways; rather, they will provide supple- 
mentary and complementary facilities, 
in the end increasing the aggregate of 
| business so greatly that the railroads 
themselves will participate in the gen- 
eral advance of prosperity. 

Cheaper transport is especially needed 
for raw materials, farm products and 
heavy goods that can be moved only 
| through limited distances by rail. It is 
calculated that improvement of rivers 
jand harbors has lopped $600,000,000 an- 
nually from the country’s freight bills. 
Great Lake improvements, by no means 
adequate as yet, are saving $200,000,000 
in each year’s transportation costs. 

Already 50,000,000 tons of freight 
|move annually by the Mississippi river 
system. And all these figures will seem 
paltry to the future—not a distant fu- 
ture, either—when the ports of the world 
| will send their argosies of trade to the 
water fronts of the Great Lakes cities, 
and a tamed and harnessed Mississippi 
|will bear the vastly increased burdens 
of which it is capable. 
| The army engineers report that a St. 
Lawrence waterway suitable for ocean- 
going traffic. can be provided for $125,- 
000,000 to $150,000,000 after crediting 
the improvement with the share of costs 
chargeable to power. Economists calcu- 
jlate that 23,000,000 tons of yearly 
| freight would see’. this route, four-fifths 
of it imports and exports. From $2 to 
| $3.50 per ton would be saved in the cost 
|of exporting grain: from 6 to 10 cents 
per bushel, all accruing to the farmer. 

Already Chicago’s water-borne  ship- 
ping gives it rank as eighth among the 
| ports of all the world. What will that 
jrank be when ocean vessels come from 
all the seas, and when long lines of 
jbarges ply the Mississippi 
added tonnage? The dream of the Mid- 


| 
| 


West of a nine-foot channel from Chi-|ropean countries are the largest consum- | missioner 

cago to the Gulf will soon be a reality./ers of the hides and skins exported from! Kunkel. 

ment, just made public, follows in full} 
The establishment of a 16-millimetre | 


The Administration is committed ‘to the 
program and so far as the completion of 
the Government’s part in the project is 


concerned, there will be no unnecessary 
delay. : 


Effect on Railroads 
Foreseen as Beneficial 


| There need be no apprehension that 
waterway development to the 
measure will harm the railroads. They 
will remain the carriers of finished and 
fabricated products; and of these the 
{volume will multiply as further indus- 
trialization follows the cheapening of 
raw materials, Has the freighting of 
iron ore down the lakes injured the rail- 
roads? Rather, it has made possible 
vast industries that give the railroads 
constantly more freight to move. 

To insist upon fullest utilization of 
waterways implies no criticism of the 
| railways and their management. Our 
railways make up the world’s foremost 
j transportation system, They are in the 
| hands of great executives and splendidly 
| organized staffs, and are magnificently 
; serving their purpose. But all that was 
true of them before the World War; and 
yet they proved unequal to the war 
emergency; the burden was beyond them, 
The country found itself in desperate 
need of all the service the railreads could 
give, plus that which the waterways 
|ought to have given but could not be- 
cause they had not been prepared for 
it. We must prepare them. There must 
be no repetition, either in war or in 
peace, of such a situation, 

As the railways must be assured that 
| they have nothing to lose but, ultimately, 
much to gain by waterway development, 
|so particular cities and commercial areas 


You all. know, | 


with their) 


fullest | 


Extensions 


tary of War Declares St. Lawrence Improvement at 
Maximum Cost of $150,000,000 Is Possible. 


; [Continued from Page 2.} 


|must understand that what is advanta- 
| geous to the whole country will be advan- 
tageous to every part of it. There must 
|be no regional jealousies in this matter. 
|The people of the Missouri valley will 
ibe entitled to the improvement of their 
| mighty, if somewhat undisciplined, river. 
|The farmers of Nebraska and the Da- 


kotas are entitled to the benefit of wa-| 


ter transportation equally with the 
farmers in States bordering on the Mis- 
|sissippi or the Ohio and the canaliza- 
tion of our rivers will be incomplete 
without the improvement of the Mis- 
| souri, 

The fact that it will not directly serve 
Chicago must not array Chicago against 
Missouri river improvement. Chicago, 
imperial city of the mid-continent, will 
at last gain by whatever benefits any 
section of its vast domain. The intel- 
ligent betterment of the great rivers 
must be an integral part of our program; 
and fortunately we have already ha 
sufficient. experience to assure that re- 
sults will be gratifying. 


. 


Waterways Policy , 


Said to Be Justified 


The Inland Waterways Corporation, 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, last year operated at an actual 
profit of more than $257,000. Created 
| by Congress only five years ago, all its 
$15,000,000 capital stock owned by the 
Government, this corporation has _pio- 
neered the huge task of reestablishing 
transportation on some of the most im- 
portant western and southern rivers. 
Government support of and interest in 


it have sometimes been criticized; but | 


the policy is now completely justified 
in its results, and we may confidently 
anticipate that these operations will be 
broadened, extended, and made increas- 
ingly beneficial. 

Not only must this whole waterways 
program be carried forward, but there 
must be no unnecessary delays. This 
great work of internal improvement will 
be carried forward as rapidly as appro- 
priations by Congress will justify. _It 
is a vitally important link in the chains 
of plans for agricultural relief and will 
not brook of delay. A prosperous agri- 
culture will always be essential to na- 
tional welfare. Indeed, as our 
trialization goes on and on, a prosper- 


ous agriculture will become more, rather | 


than less, important to the nation. 

A wise citizen of my native Iowa 
used to say that the Mississippi valley 
built the great industrial cities, not only 
of this country but of Europe, in the 
nineteenth century. For it gave the 
world such unprecedented supplies of 
cheap food that energies could be turned, 
as never before, to industry and com- 
merce. Industrialization was the marvel, 
and its wast cities the monuments, to 
the century’s social and economic revo- 
lution. Chicago, raised in one century 
of this amazing epoch from hamlet to 
metropolis of three and 2 half millions, 
is at once the most astounding product 
of industrialization, the most towering 
monument of city building. 


America’s Foreign Trade 
In Hides and Leather Gains 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

and re-exports of hides and skins. In 
hides and skins the imports and re- 
exports increased, while exports regis- 
tered a fairly large decline. In the for- 
eign leather trade both imports and ex- 
ports increased, but the percentage of 
gain was much larger in the imports. 
Exports of tanning materials declined 
considerably, but there was a substan- 
tial increase in the exports. 

| Hides and skins are essential raw ma- 
terials for the domestic tanning indus- 
try, and large quantities are used annu- 
ally. According to data supplied by the 
Bureau of Census, more than 135,000,000 
hides and skins are consumed by tan- 
ners in the United States in 1928. As 
this is much larger than the domestic 
production, the largest share of the re- 


sources, 


indus- | 
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Inland Waterways 


Increased Imports 


Appreciable Gain in Amer- 
ican Consumption § As- 
serted; Exports Also 
Were Larger. 


Exports of mica and its products from 
the United States increased in 1928 over 
the previous year, along with an increase 
in imports, the Department of Com- 
merce announced, April 10. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


An appreciable increase in 
| seen in increased imports during 1928 to 
3,690,250 pounds, valued at $1,187,749, 
|from the 3,289,391 pounds, valued at 
$1,484,116 in 1927, according to F. H. 





| Blumenthal, of the Minerals Division at | Sores 


the Department. 
Prices at Lower Level. 


Adapation of built-up mica to its va- 
rious uses showed considerable expansion 
accompanied by a marked decline in the 
requirements for block mica, lower 


fe of application in the manufacture of 


United | 
| States consumption of mica is believed | 


Is Necessary to Develop Middle —o Of Mica and Products | 
Recorded During 1928 


| per, 
jin Wyoming to destinations in South Da- 


Decisions 
By 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE -PRESENTED HurkIN, Berna 


PusBLisHED WitHoUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


STATES DAILY 


Rate Decisions 


on Rates 
the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
April 10 by the Interstate Commerce 


|Commission are summarized as follows: 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3148.—Petroleum and its Products from 
Points in Wyoming to South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Montana, lowa, Minne- 
sota, and Nebraska. Decided March 30, 
1929, 
Proposed 


revision consisting generally 


|of reduction in rates on petroleum and its 


products taking the same basis from Cas- 
Wyo. and related originating points 


kota, North Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, and Iowa found unlawful.» Sus- 
pended schedules required to be canceled 
and proceeding discontinued. , 
No. 21058.—S. J. Hawkins v. 

Pacific Railroad Company et al. 

March 29, 1929. 

Carload rate on potatoes from Rupert, 
Idaho, to Sacramento, Calif., found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
dismissed. 

No. 20957.—N. O. Nelson Manufacturing 

Company v. Missouri Pacific Railroad 

Company et al. Decided March 28, 1929. 


Western 
Decided 





| Colo., 


1.—Mixed carload shipments of plumb- 
ers’ goods from Noblesville, Ind., to Pueblo, 
found overcharged. Reparation 


6 seas we j awarded, 
grades of splittings are finding a greater | 


built-up mica, and prices were at a some- | 


what lower level in 1928. 

Receipts of mica classified as “un- 
manufactured” from the following coun- 
tr 


110 


2.—On mixed carloads’ consisting in 
Whole or in part of articles subject to 
Rule 34 of the Consolidated Classification, 
but treated for rate purposes under Rule 
as two separate carloads, Found, that 


the minimum weight for each separate 


jearload is that fixed for a 36-foot car, re- 


ies in 1928 increased in quantity over | 


| 1927 receipts as indicated: 123 per cent) | Bhs 
| tion, providing for collection of charges on 


for Brazil, 85 for France, 194 for Gaute- 
mala. 29 for the United Kingdom and 38 
{for Madagascar. At the same time de- 
creases occurred as follows: 


| 


gardless of length of car actually used. 
3.—Rule 10 of Consolidated Classifica- 


mixed carload shipments, in certain in- 
stances, as for a carload of one or more 
of the articles included, subject to the 


6 per cent | minimum weight therefor, and less than a 


for Argentina, 25 for British India, 76/carload of the remaining article or arti- 
|cles, found not unreasonable. 


for Canada, 67 for Germany. 
Entries of Splittings Larger. 

Entries of splittings in 1928 increased 
over 1927 as follows: 
British India, 325 for Madagascar and 
80 for the United Kingdom. Decreases 
were 58 per cent for Canada, 8 for 
France and 85 for Germany. Japan did 
{aoe appear as a source of splittings in 
1227. Receipts from France can be cred- 


{ited almost entirely to Madagascar as/ 


the origina! source, whereas, shipments 
from the United Kingdom are mainly 
of Indian origin. 

During the last quarter of 1928 ex- 


| 


| 


| No. 
| 


| 


30 per cent for | 


| 
| 


| trade. 


ports of mica and its manufactures took ! 


a decided upward turn which placed total 
shipments for the year considerably 
above those of 1927. Exvorts of 3,661,- 


at $207,263 in 1927, show an increase of 
|28 per cent in quantity and 11 per cent 
| in value, 

| 


| 


‘Zoning Ordinances Found 


In 754 Municipalities | 


|cide between the creation of this new 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ordinances or amended existing regula- 
|tions to make them more effective. An 
| analysis of the 87 new zoning ordinances 
which were passed shows that 44 were 


comprehensive; that is, the use, height | 


land area of buildingss were regulated; 
27 merely controlled the use of buildings; 
pide regulated the use and area of 
| buildings; and two were merely tempo- 
rary ordinances pending the prepara- 
tion of a zoning ordinance to suit local 
requirements. 

Zoning activity is evident in practi- 
cally all States, the report shows. New 
| York led in the number of municipali- 
ties zoned during 1928, with 23 cities, 
towns and villages. Ohio and Pennsyl- 


Youngstown, Ohio; Waterbury, 
and Altoona, Pa., were three of the larg- 
est cities which adopted zoning legisla- 
tion last year. 
were added to the States having zoned 


| zation 


587 pounds, valued at $229,391 in 1928, | 
compared with 2,867,798 pounds, valued | 





| Europe. 


16658.—Providence Fruit & Product 
Exchanze v. New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company. Decided 
March <= 1929, 

Following No. 16570, Joint Council of the 








First of Motorized Ships 
Is Placed in Operation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

at the Board that they were originally 
intended for use in the Far Eastern 
The “Defiance” now is in the cus- 
tody of the Fleet Corporation, while the 
“Triumvh” is still undergoing moderni- 
and will have her trials within 
the nexc few weeks. 

Vice Chairman Plummer declared that 
the Board shortly will consider the as- 
signment of the vessels on a permanent 
basis. He explained that there is a de- 
mand from Pacific Coast interests for 
their charter and use in a new cargo- 
passenger service from Pacific Coast 
ports to Europe. The Board will de- 


service and the assignment of the ships 
to the Roosevelt line. 

The Pacific Coast, Mr. Plummer ex- 
plained, at this time does not have an 
American flag line of vessels direct to 
It long has been endeavoring 
to obtain such a service so as to be en- 
abled to ship fruits and other commod- 
ities of Pacific Coast/ erigin direct to 
continental ports. 


Dutch Indies Expand 
Shipments of Rubber 


|Exports in 1928 Were Slightly 


|Higher Than in Previous Years. 
vania tied for second place with six each. | 


Conn., | 


South Dakota and Idaho | 


municipalities when four cities in the | 
fermer and three in the latter adopted | 


“oning ordinances during the year. 


New York is the foremost State in the | 


Union in the number of its municipali- 
ties having zoning ordinances in effect, 
with a total of 131. New Jersey is sec- 
with 34; 


ond 

Illine 
| setts, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, 2nd Kansas follow 


in the order named. 


Shipments of rubber from the Nether- 
land East Indies in 1928 exceeded the 
1927 shipments, the Department of Com- 
merce has just announced. The total of 
1928 exports was 225,983 long tons or 
2.500 tons more than in the year pre- 
vious. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

Wet native rubber exports were re- 
duced 35 per cent in estimating dry 
weight. Total 1928 exports of Dutch na- 
tive rubber are thus shown as 88,422 long 


California, third with 73;| tons of which over 18,000 tons were ex- 
. “ourth with 71; and Massachu-| ported dry after being milled locally, in- 
fifth with 62. Pennsylvania, Ohio, | dicating growing activity of the Rubber 


| Unie. 


| Total 


exports of 


estate rubber 


Copies of this survey, “Zoning Prog-| amounted to 137,561 long tons; of this 
quirements were obtained from foreign] ress in the United States,’ may be ob- | over 12,500 tons were sprayed rubber, 


Virtually all types of hides and| tained upon application to the Division| and about 1,250 tons liquid latex. 


Es- 


skins are imported into the United States,! of Building and Housing, Department of | tate rubber exports from Java amounted 


and these supplies are obtained from ail 
parts of the world. 
America Greatest Producer. 
Although the domestic production of 
hides and skins is not sufficient for local 
needs, considerable quantities of those 
produced locally are exported. There has 


Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


| 
'New Zealand to Advertise 
Itself By Motion Pictures 


New Zealand is about to advertise 


been a decided increase in these exports! itself to the world by motion pictures 


in the past five years, and these ship- 


cent more than in 1913. Canada and Eu- 


the United States. 


More leather is produced in the United 
States than in any other country of the| plant a 
world, and this country is also the largest 
Much more 


ere than can be con- . n A 
States, but, despite | Minister in Charge of the New Zealand | 


consumer of this commodity. 
leather is produced h 
|sumed in the United 


|during the past seven years, and 


exports from the 
immediate prewar years. 


wide 
have 
past 
rate 
show 


as have the imports. 


the; 


sume some of this leather which they 
obtain through other sources. 
| patent lea 
jing, but producers or sole leathe 
been finding it more and more ¢ 


ments in 1928 were valued at 270 per 


this, large amounts are being imported. 
There has been a consistent increase in 
the imports of Jenther into this country | 
the 
present yearly value oi taese imports is 
|much higrher than the value of the leather | 
United States in the! 4 


American leather also enjoys a world-| 
reputation for quality, and exports 
been consistently increasing in the 
five years, but not at as rapid a 
Late data 
this leather is sold direct to| 
98 different marketse and some of the! 
few remaining countries undoubtedly con- 


‘ner exports have been increas- 
r have | I ) con 
lificult | construction of an extension i 
to market their product in foreign coun- | Oregon under the certificate 


| filmed under the direction of the Govern- 
ment, the Department of Commerce has 
learned from the Assistant Trade Com- 
at Wellington, Charles F. 
The Department’s announce- 


t the Miramar, Wellington, Labo- 
ratory for the manufacture of films of 
that size for distribution throughout the 
world was announced recently by the 


Publicity Department, W. B. Tavener. 


| 





|rubber, amounted to 76,998 


| 


Feeling that advertising by means of | 


methods in vogue at the present time, the 


attractions of New Zealand. 


ton, New Zealand, shown 


March 8. 


| _ 


‘More Time Allowed 


was 


tending the time within which the Cen- 


issued by 


the cinema is one of the most compelling | 


Government has become fully alive to the | 
benefits likely to accrue from a vigorous | 
nd sustained policy of advertising the | 
The first | 
| “talkie” picture to be released in Welling- | 
on} 


For Oregon Extension | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
Upper and|on April 10 made public an order ex- 


tral Pacific Railway is to complete the | 
n eastern | 


tries. This is largely due to the increased the Commission in 1926, to November | 
sole-leather output in most foreign coun-| %, 1929. 
tries, which has grown to such an extent 
in late years that many now produce’ British India the myrobalans, and the 
enough for their own needs. | Netherlands East Indies most of the 

The United States is entirely depend-| gambier, while virtually all of the valo- 
ent on foreign sources for certain types|nea imported comes from the Near East. 
of tanning materials and extracts used,|Practicaly all of the chestnut and oak 
and large quantities are imported yearly.| extracts used are of domestic production 
Imports have grown steadily in late | and only small occasional quantities are 
years, but declined somewhat in 1928.|imported. Preliminary figures show that 
Of the total foreign tanning materials} the imports of tanning materials and ex- 
used in this country, Argentina supplies | tracts in 1928 were valued at more than 
most of the quebracho, Italy the sumac, | $9,000,000, 


| 





to 58.900 long tons, Sumatra East Coast 
64.005 long tons and other districts 14,- 


| 655 long tons. 


Total exports from Sumatra Fast 
Coast, including 12,993 tons of native 
long tons. 
he the above figures are on a dry weight 
asis, 





A Resplendent 
Record 


IN its career the Waldorf- 
Astoria has been the scene al- 
most continually of affairs of 
state, epoch-making social gath- 
erings . .. and has entertained 
guests distinguished in practi- 
cally every field of endeavor. 
Today ...when New York 
wants to “put its best foot fore- 
most” in the reception and 
entertainment of a personage or 
a group...the Waldorf-Astoria 
is always foremost in the minds 
of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 


Under the same 
general management 


The Willard 


Washington 


The Bellevue-Stratford 


Philadelphia 


Reservations 
one for 


may be made at any 
either of the other two. 


The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets 
New York 


Boomer-Du Pont Properties Corporation 


International Apple Shippers’ Asso. v. N. 
Yr. N. H. & H. R. R. Co., mimeographed, 

found that the tariff provision covering 

icing and re-icing of perishable freight at 

Providence is unlawful under section 6; 

that the charges, assessed were not un- 

justly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial; 

and that the record affords no basis for a 

finding as to what would have been or 

would be reasonable charges for such 
icing and reicing services. Record held 
| open. 

No. 21111.—National Iron Company v. 
Cape Girardeau Northern Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided March 29, 1929. 
Rate charged on scrap iron, in carloads, 

from Perryville, Mo., to East St. Louis, 


Ill., found applicable and not shown to 
ihave been unreasonable or otherwise un- 


lawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 19514.—Simms Oil Company v. Texas 
& Pacific Railway Company et al. De- 
cided March 30, 1929. 

Rate charged on boilers, in carloads, 
from Wortham,’ Tex., to Norphlet, Ark., 
found not unreasonable. Complaint ‘dis- 
missed, 

No, 19593.—Reliance Company, Ince., v. 
Houston & Texas Central Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided March 30, 1929, 
tates: on second-hand = drilling ma- 

chinery, in carloads, from Wortham, Tex., 
to Norphlet, Ark., and on oil-well 
chinery, in carloads, from Archer City and 
Halliday, Tex., to Norphlet, Ark., found 
unreasonable in those instances in which 
they exceed certain fixed percentages, for 
single-line and joint-line hauls, respec- 
tively, of the southwestern distance scale 
of first-class rates prescribed in the re- 
cent Southwestern’ revision. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 19759.—L. E. Holloway & Company v. 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Rail- 
way Company et al. Decided March 30, 
1929. 

Rates and charges assailed on oranges 
and grapefruit, in bulk, in carloads, from 
points in Florida to Atlanta, Ga., found 
not to have beén unreasonable and no 
special damage proven from the alleged 
unjust discrimination and undue prejudice. 
Reparation denied and complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 17922.—Carolina Bagging Company v. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Company 
et al. Decided March 29, 1929. 

Rates on bagging, and on ties, in car- 
loads, from Henderson, N. (., to Galveston, 
Houston, and certain other points in 
Texas, found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 18078.—Fredonia 
Company v. Atchison, 
Ie Railway Company 
March 28, 1929. 
Carload rates on linseed oil 

donia, Kans., to destinations in Arizona, 

California, and New Mexico, found un- 

reasonable. Reasonable rates for the fu- 

ture prescribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 18719.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company v. Mississippi-Warrior Service 
et al. Decided March 28, 1929. 

Rates charged on nitrate ‘of soda, in 
earloads, from New Orleans, La., to Mooar 
and Keokuk, Iowa, and Ashburn, Mo., 
found applicable, but unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed for the future and 
reparation awarded. 

Rteconsignment charges’ collected on 
certain shipments to Keokuk, reconsigned 
without authority or need therefor, found 
inapplicable. Refund of overcharges di- 


Linseed Oil Works 
Topeka & Santa 
et al. Decided 


from Fre- 


. 19205.—Bradford Rig & Reel Company 
et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. Decided March 
30, 1929. 


Rates on rig irons, in carloads, from 


ma- } 


I rota, Kans., to destinations in Arkansas, 
|Oklahoma, Texas, and Louisiana, since 
January 15, 1925, found unreasonable in 
those instances in which they exceeded 

'certain fixed percentages, for single-line 

and joint-line hauls, respectively, of the 
| southwestern distance scale of first-class 
|rates prescribed in the Southwestern re- 
vision. Reparation awarded. 

No. 20182.—Schmoll, Stiles, Reid, Inc., v. 
Pacific Electric Railway Company et al. 
Decided March 26, 1929. 

Claim for reparation on shipments of 
crude, rubber, in carloads, from Compton, 
Calif., to Akron, Ohio, found barred by 
the statute of limitations. Present rate 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 20222.—Globe Grain & Milling Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. Decided March 
29, 1929. 

Rate on dried beans, in carloads, from 
Hughson, Calif., to Greenley, Colo., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 20502.—Miner Lumber Company -v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, et al. 
Decided March 28, 1929. 

Carload rate on rough lumber from War- 
saw and Pierceton, Ind., to Medina, Ohio, 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaint dismissed. 
| No. 20441.—Arnold Fruit Company et al. 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
et al. Decided March 29, 1929. 

Rates on apples, in packages, in carloads, 
from points in West Virginia, Maryland, 
Virginia, Delaware and Pennsylvania to 
Jacksonville, West Palm Beach, Miami and 
Tampa, Fla., found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 19448.—The Carman Distributing Com- 

pany v. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way Company et al. Decided March 28, 
1929. 
| Rates on dry bleach (chloride of lime), 
| in straight carloads and in mixed car- 
| loads with caustic soda, trom Wyandotte, 
i Mich., and Chicago, Ill., to Omaha, Nebr., 
found unreasonable, but not unduly preju- 
dicial. Reasonable rates prescribed for the 
future and reparation awarded. 

No. 20716.—Northwestern Terra Cotta Com- 
pany et al. v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company et al. Decided 
March 29, 1929. 

Rate on petroleum fuel oil, in tank-car 
loads, from Casper, Wyo., to Denver, Colo., 
| found not unreasonable. 

Rate on like traffic from Parco, Wyo., to 
Denver found unreasonable. Reasonable 
; rate prescribed and reparation awarded. 
No. 19502.—Leon K. Stein Company Vv. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe _ Railway 

Campany, et al. Decided March 

1929. 

Rate charged on one carload of water- 
melons shipped from Bellville, Tex., to 
South Hibbing, Minn., found inapplicable. 
Reparation awarded. 

No, 19468.—J. S. Bash & Sons, Inc., et al. 
y. Central Indiana Railway Company, 
et al. Decided March 30, 1929. 

Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from the Brazil-Clinton and Linton-Sulli- 
van groups in Indiana to certain Illinois 
destinations, found unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed. 

No. 20893.—-F. Gross & Company, Incorpo- 
rated, v. New York, New Haven and 
Hartford failroad Company, et. al. 
Decided March 30, 1929. 

Carload rates on scrap brass from Hart- 
| ford, Conn., to New York, N. Y., and points 
| within the lighterage limits of New York 
| Harbor found not to have been unreason- 
lable prior to- July 6, 1927, but unreason- 
able thereafter. Rates prescribed for the 
future and reparation awarded. 

No, 20629.—T. B. Hord Grain Company v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company et al. Decided March 28, 1929. 
Rates applicable on corn, in carloads, 

from certain points in Nebraska, treated in 
transit at Aurora, Nebr., and forwarded 
to Chugwater, Wheatland, and Uva, Wyo., 
found unreasonable. Waiver of collection 
of the outstanding undercharges author- 
ized, and complaint dismissed. 
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IN: TORONTO 


In mid-continent Toronto... 


where the industrial and pro- 


fessional leaders of many nations like to gather... Cana- 


dian Pacific is completing 


hotel... over 1,000 rooms 


the British Empire’s largest 


with bath. Its entire second 


floor will be solely for conventions... vast halls seating 


4,070, with stage and huge Casavant organ... banquet 


seating for 2,720...conference chambers, convention, 


radio and lounge rooms. 


ated by Canadian Pacific. 


ROYAL 


Staffed, cuisined and oper- 


Conventions now booking. 
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Banking 


Texas & Pacifie Line | Southern Railway Accused of Violation | 


Authorized to Issue 


$34,000,000 of Bonds 


Carrier Is Granted Power to. 
Sell $20,000,000 of Se- 
curities in Order by 
Commission. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
against the delivery to the corporate, 
trustee for cancellation of such principal | 
amount of the series-B bonds as shall | 


have been nominally issued at the time | 
of such delivery and in lieu of the} 


nominal issue of the remainder of the, 
series-B bonds. 

It proposes to procure the authentica- | 
tion and delivery of $20,000,000 of series- | 
C bonds to reimburse its treasury in part 
for capital expenditures made during the | 


current year. To support the issue of 
bonds in the amount last stated, the ap-| 
plicant submitted data purporting ‘to 
show accomplished expenditures in the| 
amount of $6,442,580.74, and proposed | 
expenditures in the amount of $16,653,- 
714.73, a total of $23,096,295.47. 

Details of the expenditures are given 
in the application. From an examina- 
tion of the data presented it appears | 
that certain credit items for property 
retired are not reflected in the invest- 
ment proposed to be capitalized. If these 
items were given effect the investment 
represented by the accomplished and pro- 
posed expenditures would be reduced to 
$6,268,753.74 and $16,104,040.47, respec- 
tifely, or to a total net investment of 
$22,372,794.21. 

Temporary Bonds. 

The purposed Series C bonds will be 
authenticated and delivered under and 
pursuant to the general and refunding 
mortgage, dated January 1, 1924, made 
by the applicant to the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, trustee. 
In the first instance temporary bonds 
and/or interim receipts will be issued 
which will be exchanged thereafter for 
definitive bonds. The proposed bonds may 
be issued in coupon form in the denomi- 
nation of $1,000, registrable as to prin- 
cipal, or as registered bonds, in the de- 
nominations of $1,000, $5,000 and $10,- 
000, and such other denominations as the 
applicant’s board of directors may from 
time to time determine. 

The coupon bonds and registered bonds 
will be interchangeable as provided in 
the mortgage. They will be dated April 
1, 1929, wiill bear interest at the rate of 
5 percent per annum, payable semian- 
nually on April 1 and October 1 in each 
year, will mature April 1, 1979, and will 


be redeemable as a whole but not in part} 


on any interest date on or after April 1, 

1939, and on or before April 1, 1974, 

at 105 per cent and accrued interest, the 

premium thereafter decreasing %% of 1 

per cent for each period of six months. 
Sale Arranged. 


The applicant has arranged to sell 
$20,000,000 of the proposed bonds subject 
to our approval to Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany at 96% per cent of their principal 
amount and accrued interest. On that 
basis the annual cost to the applicant 
will be approximately 5.183 per cent. 
The proceeds of sale, amounting to $19,- 
$50,000, exclusive of accrued interest, 
will be used (1) to pay $3,463,250 of 
short-term loans maturing before July 
1, 1929; (2) to pay nonnegotiable debt 
to affiliated companies in amount of 
$1,500,000; and (3) to reimburse the 
treasury for additions and betterments, 
and, out of the treasury so reimbursed, 
to provide for proposed capital expendi- 
tures to the extent of $14,386,750. 


The applicant proposes to pledge and 
repledge the remaining $14,000,000 of 
series-C bonds or any part thereof from 
time to time as collateral security for 
obligations that it may issue pursuant 
to paragraph (9) of section 20a or pur- 
suant to our authorization at the rate 
of not exceeding $125 of bonds in value 
at their prevailing market price at the 
time of pledge for each $100, principal 
amount of such obligations. 

The applicant has furnished a state- 
ment setting forth cash on hand on 
January 1, 1929, and estimated cash re- 
ceipts and requirements for the current 
year. From this it appears that the 
total amount of cash expected to be 
available, including proceeds of sale of 
$20,000,000 of series-C bonds for which 
authorization is sought herein, and after 
payment of dividends and of interest 
on outstanding obligations, will be ap- 
proximately $27,086,702.63. 

Requirements for Year. 

Cash requirements for the year are 
estimated at $28,629,254.73 and include 
payment of short-term loans $3,463,250, 
nonnegotiable debt $1,500,000, ‘and prin- 
cipal of equipment obligations $1,203,000, 
cost of proposed expenditures for addi- 
tions and betterments, $16,653,714.73, 
payment on account of new equipment 
$908,290, advances to Texas-New Mexico 
Railway Company $2,226,000, cost of 
stock and bonds of Texas Short Line 
Railway Company $175,000, and an al- 
lowance of $2,500,000 for a cash work- 
ing fund. The estimate indicates an 
anticipated deficit of $1,542,552.10 in 
cash that will be availgble to meet the 
applicant’s corporate requirements. 

This amount would presumably be 
supplied by loans evidenced by short- 
term notes. As collateral for these 
notes the applicant would require for 
pledge on the basis. set forth, 
should the prevailing market price 
not be less than the selling price 
of the bonds, not more than $2,000,000 
of bonds. As the applicant has not 
shown necessity for the pledge of $14,- 
000,000 of bonds and as the pledge of 
$5,000,000 thereof appears a reasonable 
amount to cover contingencies, our order 
herein will limit bonds to be pledged for 
this purpose to that amount, 

We find that the proposed’ procure- 
meat of authentication and delivery of 
$34,000,000 of general and refunding 
mortgage gold bonds, series C, the sale 
of $20,000,000 thereof, and the pledge 
and repledge of all or any part of $5,- 
000,000 thereof as collateral security for 
short-term notes by the applicant as 
aforesaid (a) are for lawful objects 
within corporate purposes, and compati- 
ble with the public interest, which are 
necessary and appropriate for and con- 
sistent with the proper performance by 
it of service to the public as a common 
carrier, and which will not impair its 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
are reasonably necessary and appropri- 





ate for such purposes. | 
An appropriate order will be entered. | 


Of Anti-trust Act by Stock Purchases| 


THE. UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, APRIL 11, 1929 
Anti-Trust Laws 


Oil Received in Interstate Commerce 
For Export Is Exempt From State Tax 


Bond Issues 


| 


Holding of Mobile & Ohio and New Orleans & Northeast- 
ern Shares Declared to Be Illegal. 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


| of the Mobile & Ohio Preferred Income 
|and Sinking Fund Debenture Trust Deed 
|of May 1, 1879, in the amount of $8,- 


650,000, and the provisions of a general 


| mortgage issued by the Mobile & Ohio 


on May 15, 1888, in the amount of $10,- 
500,000, the voting rights of 45,454 
shares out of a total outstanding issue 
of 53,206 shares of the capital stock 
of the Mobile & Ohio were irrevocably 
relinquished by the holders of said 45,454 


shares and were transferred and vested | 
in the general mortgage bonds, and the} 


holders thereof, of the Mobile & Ohio 


| issued under the aforesaid general mort- | 


gage of May 15, 1888. 

5. That on or about January 31, 1901, 
respondent issued a_ circular notice 
wherein respondent offered to exchange 


| its stock trust certificates for an equiva- 


lent number of shares of capital stock of 


|the Mobile & Ohio, provided, however, 
|that each share of the Mobile & Ohio 
| stock to be exchanged should be depos- 


ited with the Guaranty Trust Company 
in New York, State of New York, as 
trustee, on or before March 4, 1901; that 
in response to said circular notice 48.969 
shares out of an outstanding total of 
53,206 shares of capital stock of the Mo- 
bile & Ohio were deposited with said 
trustee on or before June 30, 1901, and 
respondent’s stock trust certificates in 
equal number were exchanged therefor; 
that from time to time since June 30, 
1901, additional shares of capital stock 
of the Mobile & Ohio have been depos- 
ited with said trustee and respondent’s 
stock trust certificates in equal number 
have been exchanged therefor, resulting, 
to date, in an aggregate total of 56,702 
shares out of an outstanding total of 
60,168 shares of capital stock of the Mo- 
bile & Ohio having been so deposited 
and 56,702 of respondent’s stock trust 
certificates having been exchanged there- 
for. 


Indenture Issued 
To Secure Bonds 


6. That on or about March 1, 1901, re- 
spondent issued its Mobile & Ohio Col- 
lateral Trust Indenture to the Guaranty 
Trust Company, in New York, as trustee, 
to secure its Southern Mobile & Ohio 
Collateral Gold Bonds in the amount of 
$9,500,000, payable September 1, 1928, 
and bearing interest at the rate of 4 
per cent per annum; that said Mobile & 
Ohio Collateral Trust Indenture _ pro- 
vided that the general mortgage bonds 
issued pursuant to and secured by the 


jaforesaid Mobile & Ohio general mort- 


gage under date of May 15, 1888, may 
be exchanged for an equal amount of 
the aforesaid Southern Mobile & Ohio 
Collateral Golds Bonds issued pursuant 
to respondent’s Mobile & Ohio Collateral 
Trust Indenture under date of March 1, 
1901, provided, however, that such Mo- 
bile & Ohio general mortgage bonds to 
be exchanged should-be deposited with 
the Guaranty Trust Company, in New 
York, as trustee, on or before March 4, 
1901; that pursuant thereto, Mobile & 
Ohio general mortgage bonds in the 
amount of $7,530,000 were deposited 
with said trustee on or before March 4, 
1901, and respondent’s Southern Mobile 
& Ohio Collateral Gold Bonds in an 
equal amount were exchanged therefor; 
that from time to time since March 4, 
1901, additional Mobile & Ohio general 
mortgage bonds have been’ deposited 
with said trustee and respondent’s South- 
ern Mobile & Ohio Collateral Gold Bonds 
in equal amount have been exchanged 
therefor, resulting, to date, in Mobile & 


|Ohio general mortgage bonds in the ag- 


gregate amount of $7,957,000 having 
been so deposited and an equal amount 
of Southern Mobile & Ohio Collateral 
Gold Bonds having been’ exchanged 
therefor. 


_ 


7. That by reason of respondent ex- 
changing its stock trust certificates and 
receiving therefor said 56,702 shares of 
capital stock of the Mobile & Ohio, and 
by reason of respondent exchanging its 
Southern Mobile & Ohio Collateral Gold 
Bonds and receiving therefore Mobile & 
Ohio general mortgage bonds of May 
15, 1888, in the aggregate amount of 
$7,957,000, with the voting rights vested 
therein as aforesaid, respondent did ac- 


| quire a majority of the share capital, and 


did acquire the control, of the Mobile & 
Ohio, without the approval and author- 
ization of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


| mission, and violation of Section 7 of 


the Clayton Act. 

8. That the effect of the acquisition 
of the said 56,702 shares of capital stock, 
and of said general mortgage bonds of 
May 15, 1888, in the aggregate amount 


Foreign Exchange 


Bank of New York today certified to the 

Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
In pursuance of the provision of section 

522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 

the conversion of foreign currency for the 

purpose of the assessment and collection 

of duties upon merchandise imported into 

the United States, we have ascertained and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are as shown below: 
Country 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland _ (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) . 

Italy (lira) : 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peséta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hongkong (dollar) 

China (Shang. Tael) 

China (Mex. Dollar) 

China (Yuan Dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singavore (dollar) 

Canada (doliar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentine (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia 

Bar silver 


14.0422 
13,8839 
-7207 
2.9596 

.? 26.6481 
485.2942 
. 2.5159 
3.9064 
23.7069 
1.2921 
17.4220 
5.2302 
40,1227 
26.6613 
11.1880 
4.4640 
5956 
14.9091 
26.6936 
19.2458 
1.7562 
48.7375 
61.3571 
44.3000 
44.2916 
36.3287 
44.5344 
55.9588 

. , 99.2277 
. 100.0000 
48.1500 
95,5586 
11.7981 
12,0681 
99.9062 
96.3900 
56.0000 


(peso) 


| mission, having reason to believe that 














of $7,957,000 of the Mobile & Ohio Rail- | 
road Company by respondent may be to 
substantially lessen competition between 
respondent, Southern Railway Company, 
The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railway Company, The Alabama 
Great Southern “Railroad Company, and 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company, 
and each of said corporations, and to 
restrain commerce in certain sections 
and communities. 


Further Statement 
Of Charges Presented 


That the Interstate Commerce Com- 


the Southern Railway Company, here- 
inafter referred to as the respondent, 
has violated and is continuing to violate 
Section 7 of the Act of Congress ap- 
proved October 15, 1914, entitled “An 
Act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes,” further states its 
charges in this respect on information 
and belief as follows: 

1. That the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission relies upon the matters and} 
things set out in paragraphs 1 to 7, in- 
clusive, of Count 1, of this complaint, 
which said paragraphs are hereby 
adopted, referred to, and incorporated in 
this count as fully as if they were herein 
repeated, 


2. That the New Orleans & North- 
eastern Railroad Company is a corpora- 
tion organized, existing and doing busi- 
ness under and by virtue of the laws of 
the State of Louisiana, with its princi- 
pal offices located at New Orleans, in 
the State of Lousiana, and at Washing- 
ton, in the District of Columbia; and 
that it now is engaged, and at all times 
hereinafter mentioned was engaged, as 
a common carrier in the transportation 
of passengers and property in interstate 
commerce in competition with said Mo- 
bile & Ohio Railroad Company and with 
said respondent. 

3. That during the latter part of the 
year 1916, respondent did acquire a large 
part of the capital stock of the New Or- 
leans & Northeastern Railroad Company, 
namely 59,476 shares of common stock 
of the New Orleans & Northeastern 
Railroad Company; that since 1916 re- 
spondent has acquired 325 additional 
shares of common stock of the New Or- 
leans & Northeastern Railroad Company, 
resulting, to date, in an aggregate total 
of 59,801 shares out of an outstanding 
total of 60,000 shares of common stock 
of the New Orleans & Northeastern Rail- 
road Company having been so acquired, 
and now being owned and held by said 
respondent without the approval and au. 
thorization of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and in violation of Section 





| Postal deficiency 





7 of the Clayton Act. 


Possible Reduction 
Of Competition Cited 


4. That the effect of the acquisition of 
the said 59,801 shares of common stock 
of the New Orleans & Northeastern 
Railroad Company, the said 56,702 shares 
of capital stock and the said general 
mortgage bonds of March 15, 1888, in 
the amount of $7,957,000 of the Mobile 
& Ohio, and the use of such stock and 
shgre capital by the voting or granting 
of proxies, by the respondent, may be 
to substantially lessen competition be- 
tween said respondent, Southern Railway 
Company, said Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Company and said New Orleans & North- 
eastern Railroad Company, and each of 
said corporations, and to restrain com- 
merce in certain sections and communi- 
ties. 

Respondent, Southern Railway Com- 
pany, is hereby notified that the charges 
of this complaint will be heard by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at its 
office in Washington, D.-C., on the 20th 
day of May, 1929, at which time and 
place respondent shall have the right 
to appear and show cause why an order 
should not be entered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requiring it to 
divest itself of all interest, direct or in- 
direct, in the capital stock and bonds of 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company, 
and the capital stock of the New Orleans 
& Northeastern Railroad Company, now 
unlawfully held. It will also take notice 
that within 30 days of the service of this 
complaint it is required to file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission its an- 
swer thereto. 


Arguments Near End 
In Sabotage Claims 


| Charges German Agents Caused 
New York, April 10.—The Federal Reserve | 


Explosions Are Denied. 


Oral arguments probably will be con- 
cluded April 11 before the Mixed Claims 
Commisison, the United States and Ger- 
many, on the sabotage cases, it was an- 
nounced orally April 10 at the Commis- 
sion. 

These claims are pressed by the United 
States Government on behalf of its citi- 
zens who suffered damages from two ex- 
plosions which it was alleged were caused 
by persons acting on behalf of the former 
Imperial Government of Germany. 

All of the claims arise out of damages 
from two explosions. The first occurred 
at the Lehigh Valley Railroad terminal 
adjacent to Jersey City, N. J., on the 
night of July 29-30, 1916, and the sec- 
ond occurred at the assembly plant of 
the Canadian Car and Foundry Company 
at Kingsland, N. J., on January 11, 1917. 

Several persons were killed in the first 
explosion, and windows for miles in the 
vicinity were broken, The Lehigh Valley 
road, insurance companies, and owners 


of American property damaged in the 


explosion in the assembly plant of the 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company are 
among the citizens whose claims the 
Government of the United States Gov- 
ernment seeks to enforce against the 
Government of Germany. 

The American agent, Robert W.| 
Bonynge, contenced before the War 
Claims Arbiter, Judge Edwin B. Parker; 
the American Commissioner, Chand- 
ler P. Anderson; and the German 
Commissioner, Dr. Wilhelm  Kiessel- 
bach, Chief Justice of the Han- 
seatic Supreme Court, that he had proved 
that the fires were incendiary in their 
origin, and were started by persons act- 
ing on behalf of the Imperial German 


|to $.4458 on March 29, the other 


VU. S. Treasury 
Statement 


April 8, 1929. 
Made Public April 10, 1929. 
Receipts. 


Customs receipts ...... 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 


$2,747,643.87 | 
1,388,525.64 | 


1,215,401.98 
1,586,869.67 | 
6,938,441.16 
225,000.00 
403,314,919.42 | 


410,478,360.58 | 


Miscellaneous receipts. . 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day .. 


Expenditures 
General expenditures .. 


Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts ... 


$12,179,414.02 | 
443,179.66 | 
1,068,107.54 | 
10,000,000.00 | 
Panama Canal 8,379.37 | 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil-service 
fund 
Investment of trust 


75,627.91 | 
104,601.37 | 


retirement | 
130,544.99 | 


285,580.02 | 


ns 


Total ordinary 
expenditures 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures 
Balance today 


24,295,434.88 


984,192.65 | 
385,198,733.05 


410,478,360.58 | 

3 accumulative figures, together | 

with the comparative analysis of receipts | 

and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


Foreign Exchanges | 
~ Recede in March 


Effects of High Money Rates | 
Reviewed by Reserve 


Bank of New York. 


General weakness of foreign exchanges 
and high money rates prevailing in New | 
York, resulted in a continuous inflow of | 
gold to the United States in March, says | 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, | 
in a monthly review of financial condi- | 
tions just made public. The exchange | 
movement of the month is analyzed in| 
the review. | 

The full text proceeds: 

The general weakness of the foreign 
exchanges in March was strikingly il- 
lustrated by the course of the exchanges 
of two countries whose central banks 
raised their discount rates a full point 
during the month. On March 1 the Dutch 
guilder was quoted at $.4005, 15 points 
below par, around which level it was 
maintained until the announcement of 
the increased bank rate on March 25, 
when it rose to $.4009, and relapsed the 
next day to $.4007, where it stood at the} 
close of the month. The rise in the Bank | 
of Italy rate failed in even greater de- 
gree to improve their exchange: the lira 
opened at $.0523 23-32, fell away to 9-32 
on March 9, rose to 59-64 upon the an- 
nouncement of the rate rise on the 14th, 
and slid off to $.0523 21-64 towards the | 
end of the month. : 

Gold shipments also were made in| 
certain cases without being followed by | 
material strengthening of the exchanges. 
The richsmark started the month at | 
$.2372 43/64; it was down to $.2372 1/32 
on March 8, recovered somewhat on the 
announcement of the shipments of gold | 
to New York, fell after the arrival of 
the gold, and reached a new low at 
$.237116 at the close of the month. The 
Argentine peso was another exchange 
which was not advanced by the ship- | 
ment of gold: despite two arrivals, one 
on March 14 and another on the 27th, it 
failed to recover the loss of 12 points | 
sustained between the first and the 13th 
of the month. The Canadian dollar, 
17/32 off at the beginning of March, 
dropped to a discount of 57/64 on the 
14th and fluctuated widely, closing the 
month at 31/64 off. The Spanish peseta, 
which has been subject to abnormal in- 
fluences, touched a new low for this 
year at $.1465 on March 8; it later rose 
44 points on March 14-15, slumped | 
again, and recovered to $.1514. 

The pound sterling in March was dull | 
and steady. It opened the month at | 
$4.854%4, fell on the 9th to $4.85 7/16, 
and closed the month at $4.85 15/64. 
French frances were steady, firming 
slightly toward the end of the month, 
which is usual as the French banks gen- 
erally bring home some of their foreign 
balances at such times. With the ex- 
ception of the continued weakness of 
the Japanese yen, which fell off some 50 
points by the 6th and recovered 30 points 
ex- 








caanges require no special mention. 

The effects of high money rates in 
New York and consequent weakness in 
the foreign exchanges were reflected in 
a continued inflow of gold during March. 
Two shipments from Germany aggre- 
gating $16,486,000, two from Argentina 
totaling $4,500,000, and one from Canada 
of $1,500,000 made up the bulk of United 
States imports of gold in March, and 
exports were negligible. 

Preliminary totals for the month are: 
imports $23,000,000; exports, $1,000,000; 
net decrease in earmarkings, $7,500,000; 
net gain to the country, '$29,500,000. 
The net gain of gold since January 1 is 
calculated at $37,500,000. 
Government. The fires in both cases 
spread to munitions loaded on standing 
railroad cars, and resulted in explosions. 


Dr. Karl von Lewinski, the German]: 


agent, contended that the United States 
had failed to prove that the fires which 
resulted in these explosions were the 
work of agents acting upon instructions 
from Germany. All the evidence which 
was presented, he contended, was cir- 
cumstantial. 

The German Government never had 
any one in the United States in its em- 
ploy, Dr. Lewinski declared, who op- 
erated under instructions to cause any 
damage to property in the United 
States. On the contrary, he stated, 
such agents as the German Government 
employed were instructed specifically to 
avoid harming American citizens or 
United States property. He admitted 
that German agents had fomented a plot! 
to destroy the Welland canal, but ex- 
plained that this was in Canadian ter- 
ritory and at that time Germany was 
at war with Canada. 





| sels to be sold locally or in other States, 


|large stationary tanks indiscriminately, 


| part of the oil was deposited in a sta- 


jsold in Arkansas, Louisiana and Missis- 


|yard for the tanks as an assembling 


| for redistribution of oil to avoid previous 


| S. 498, cotton oil cake and meal destined 
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Finance 


| Louisiana Levy Held to Be Invalid by Supreme Court; 


Transit Continuity Found to Be Unbroken. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


it was in his custody and was subject 
to his complete disposition for a col- 
lateral business purpose of his own. 
Another case is that of General Oil 
Co. v. Crain, 209 U. S. 211. The com- 
pany conducted a large oil business in 
Memphis, where it gathered from the 
North much oil and maintained an es- 
tablishment for its, distribution. It had 
tanks of various sizes, from which the 
oil was put in barrels or other small ves- 


or to fill orders already received from 
customers in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 

For years the company had unloaded 
its oil from its tank cars on arrival into 


and had sold and distributed it as re- 
quired in its business. After a time, in 
order to escape the local inspection tax, 


tionary tank No. 1 marked “Oil already 


sippi,” while the local oil and that yet 
to be sold wasNkept in other tanks. The 
oil in No. 1 was divided according to 
the orders already received into barrels 
and larger containers, to be forwarded 
by rail to customers in the three States 
named, 


It was contended that oil of tank No. 
1 was on a continuous trip through Mem- 
phis from sources in the North to the 
escertained customers in Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi, and was not tax- 
able at Memphis. It was held that the 
doings of the company in thus separating 
the oil after it reached Memphis into 
various amounts in different containers 
was itself a local business in Memphis, 
and that the delivery into Memphis of 
the oil and its subsequent shipment made 
two separate interstate shipments and 
permitted local taxation on the oil while 
it awaited the second shipment. The 
Court seemed to regard the redistribu- 
tion of the oil at. Memphis as a rest in- 
terrupting the journey, and the Memphis 


entrepot like that described by Mr. Jus- 
tice Bradley in Coe vy. Errol. 

The Court was divided and there was 
very vigorous dissent. The case has 
caused discussion and it must be admitted 
that it is a close one and might easily 
have been decided the other way. The 
result was probably affected by the im- 
pression created by the original situa- 
tion and the somewhat artificial rear- 
rangement of tanks in a large entrepot 





taxability. 
Liberal Construction 


Applied to Continuity 


We do not think in deciding the case at 
bar that we should give the Crain case 
the force claimed for it by the court below 
and by counsel for the State. Since its 
decision this Court has had to consider 
several cases where there was transship- 
ment of the commodity from. local car- 
riage in a State to a ship at an export port 
and conveyance thence to a foreign 
destination. There has been a liberal 
construction of what is continuity of 
the journey, in cases where the Court 
finds from the circumstances that export 
trade hase been actually intended and 
carried through. 


In Southern Pacific Terminal Co. v. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 219 U. | 


for export was bought by the intending 
exporter in Texas, Oklahoma and Louis- 
iana. It was shipped to him on bills of 
lading and way bills showing the point 
of origin in those States and the desti- 
nation at Galveston. The purchases were 
made for export, there being no consump- 
tion of the products at Galveston. His 
sales to foreign countries were some- 
times for immediate and sometimes 
for future delivery, irrespective of | 
whether he had the product on hand at 
Galveston. At times he had it on hand. 
At other times orders must be filled from 
cake or meal to be purchased in the in- 
terior or then in transit to him. When 
the cake reached Galveston it was 
ground into meal and sacked by the ex- 
porter, and for the meal thus ground 
and such meal as had been bought in 
ground form he took out ships’ bills of 
lading made to his order. The Court 
said, p. 526: 

‘The manufacture or concentration on 


}national control 





the wharves of the Terminal Company 
are but incidents, 
stances presented by the record, in the | 
transshipment of the products in export 
trade and their regulation is within the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. To hold otherwise would be to 
disregard, as the Commission said, the 
substance of things and make evasions 
of the act of Congress quite easy.” 


Rates on Shipment 
Of Lumber Cited 


“It makes no difference, therefone, 
that the shipments of the products were 
not made on through bills of lading or 
whether their initial point was Galves- 
ton or some other places in Texas. They 
were all destined for export and by their 
delivery to the Galveston, Harrisburg and 
San Antonio Railway they must be con- 
sidered as having been delivered to a car- 
rier for transportation to their foreign 
destination, the Terminal Company being 
a part of the railway for such purpose. 
The case, therefore, comes under Coe v. 
Errol, 116 U. S. 517, where it is said 
that goods are in interstate, and neces- 
sarily as well in foreign, commerce when 


Officer of Pullman Company 
Asks Authority to Serve 


D. A. Crawford, of Chicago, has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authorization to hold the po- 
sitions of executive vice president and 
director of the Pullman Company and 
director of the Pullman Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Crawford was elected executive 
vice president of the Pullman Company 
on October 9, 1928, and as a director of 
the same company March 27, 1929. He 
has served as a director of the Pullman 
Railroad Company since April 12, 1922. 

Mr. Crawford’s application to the Com- 
mission in Finance Docket No. 7544, 
made public April 10, also states that 
he holds securities of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, Southern Pacific Com- 


jPpany and Southern Railway. 


under the circum-|* 


they have ‘actually started in the course 
of transportation to another State or 
delivered to a carrier for transporta- 
tion.’ ” 

In Texas & New Orleans R. R. v. Sa- 
bine Tram Co., 227 U. S. 111, the ques- 


tion was whether the rates charged on! 


shipments of lumber on local bills of 
lading from one point in Texas to an- 
other, but destined for export, were in- 
trastate or foreign commerce. The ex- 
porter purchased the lumber from other 
mills in Texas with which to supply its 
sales in part. It did not know when any 
particular car of lumber left the starting 
point inte which ship or to what particu- 
lar destination the contents of the car 
would ultimately go, or on which sale it 
would be applied; this not being found 
out until its agent inspected the invoice 
mailed to and received by him after 
shipment. 

The lumber remained after arrival 
at the shipping port in the slips 
or on the dock until a ship chartered by 
the exporter arrived, when the exporter 
selected the lumber suited for that cargo 
and shipped it to its destination. There 
was no local market for lumber at the 


port of shipment, the population of which | 
did not exceed 50, and the exporter had | 


never done any local business at that 
point. This Court held that the shipments 
to the point of shipment from other 
points of Texas were in interstate and 
foreign commerce and should pay rates 
accordingly. The Court said, p. 126: 

“The determining circumstance is that 
the shipment of the lumber to Sabine waz 
but a step in its transportation to its 
real and ultimate destination in foreign 
countries. In other words, the essential 
character of the commerce, not its mere 
accidents, should determine. It was to 
supply the demand of foreign countries 
that the lumber was purchased, manu- 
factured and shipped and to give it a 
various character by the steps in_ its 
transportation would be extremely arti- 
ficial. Once admit the principle and 
means will be afforded of evading the 
of foreign commerce 
from points in the interior of a State. 
There must be transshipment at the sea- 
board, and if that may be made the point 
of ultimate destination by the device of 
separate bills of lading, the commerce 
will be given local character, though it be 
essentially foreign.” 

Again this Court said, p. 130: 

“And the shipment was not an isolated 


;one but typical of many others, which 


constituted a commerce amounting in the 
year 1905 to 14,667,670 feet of lumber, 
and in the year 1906, 39,554,000 feet. 


| Nor was there a break, in the sense of 


the interstate commerce law and the 
cited cases, in the continuity of the trans- 
portaitno of the lumber to foreign coun- 
tries by the delay and its transshipment 
at Sabine. Swift & Co. v. United tSates, 
196 U. S. 375. Nor, as we have seen, did 
the absence of a definite foreign destina- 
tion alter the character of the ship- 
ments.” 

See also Railroad Commission v. Texas 
& Paciffe Ry., 229 U. S. 336; Spaulding 
& Bros. v. Edwards, 262 U. S. 66, 70. 


Similarity Found 
In Sabine Tram Case 
We do not think the Sabine Tram case 


| can be distinguished from the one be- 


fore us. It has been suggested that in 
the present case there was a failure to 
fix the exact point of destination abroad 


| before shipment and that this prevents 


the continuity required in a continuous 
exportation. But there was the same 
indefiniteness on this point in the Sabine 
Tram case. 

Then, it is said, there was no separa- 
tion of the various shipments of oil from 
the interior points to the tanks and 
thence to ships at the port of shipment. 
But in the Sabine Tram case cars of 
lumber were sent to the transshpiment 
point without regard to the filling of 
one order or another. In both cases the 
delay in transshipment was due to noth- 
ing but the failure of the arrival of the 
subject to be shipped at the same time 
as the arrival of the ships at the port 
of transshipment. 
at the point of transshipment can not 
be distinguished from the storing of the 
lumber on the docks or in the slips be- 
tween them till the vessel to carry it 
should be ready, 


The quickness of transshipment 


The use of the tanks | 


Retail Trade Survey : 


Shows. Larger Sales 
|By Department Stores 


Increases Reported in Alb 
Federal Reserve Districts - 

| With Exception of 

Minneapolis. 


| The monthiy retail trade survey, just 


| made public by the Federal Reserve 


oard, showed average daily sales by 
| department stores in March to have been 
|; 10 per cent larger than in March, 1928, 
| Increases in total sales were reported 
in all reserve districts excepting at 
Minneapolis. Following is the full text 
!of the statement: 


| Total sales of department stores in 
|March were 6 per cent larger, and 
| average daily sales 10 per cent larger 
| than in the corresponding month and 
; average daily sales ten per cent larger 
| than in the corresponding month a year 

ago, according to preliminary reports 

made to the Federal reserve system by. 
| 489 stores. Increase in total sales was 
| reported by 349 stores and decrease by 
| 140 stores, 


| Increases in total sales were reported 
jin all Federal reserve districts except 
;the Minneapolis district; they were 
greatest in the Richmond, Chicago and 
; New York districts, 


| Percentage changes in total dollar 
| Sales between March, 1928, and March, 
| 1929, are given by districts in the fol- 
lowing table: 
Boston 
|New York . 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
| St. Louis 
‘ Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
| Dallas 
San Francisco 3 
United States a. ts 8's /ngka-'s 8p, gh ee 
Note: The month had 26 business days 
| this year, 27 last year. 
} caw 


both cases was the chief object each 
exporter plainly sought. In both cases 
the selection of the point of shipment 
and the equipment at that point were 
solely for the speedy and continuous ex- 
port of the product abroad and for no 
other purpose. No lumber or oil was 
sold there but that to be exported. 
There was no possibility of any other 
business there. Whatever hesitation 
might be prompted in deciding this case, 
if the Crain case stood alone, the effect 
of the decisions of this Court since is 
such as to make it inapplicable to the 
case before us. 
The judgment is reversed. 


Mr. Justice McReynolds and Mr. Jus- 
ice Sanford are in favor of affirming the 
judgment on the authority of General 
Oil Co. v. Crain, 209 U. S. 211. 


April 8, 1929. 


i 
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Overseas 
Certain banks are distinguished 


for certain special services. 


In the fields of foreign banking 
and foreign exchange, The 
Equitable offers a number of exe 
ceptional facilities. 


These, and our letter of credit 
and investment services, are 
available through our branch or 
correspondent offices in the cities 
listed below. 


Send for our booklet 


Wuen Your BANE 
CompLetes AN Export SHIPMENT 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
| OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. ¥. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisce 


CONDON PARIS 





MEXICO CITY 


in} 


When millions 


are at 


stake... 


RADIOGRAMS 


shoulder the responsibility! 


The fetish of, big business 


is accuracy! That’ 


s why Radiograms 


play a leading part in industry’s 


greatest battles. 


Direct communi- 


cation with nearly all parts of the 
globe, Radiograms cut out costly 
delays and errors ... and stamp 
each message as urgent! Let Radio- 
grams fight on your side. Mark 


te RCA 


“Quickest way to all the world” 


Fite Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, Central 
and South America at any RCA or Postal Telegraph 
office; to Hawaii, Japan and the Far East at any RCA or 
Western Union office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


RCA Communications, Inc. 
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Accident Insurance 


State Compensation Law Is Declared 


Not to Apply to Accid 


Jurisdiction Found 
To Be in Admiralty 


Drowning Occurred in_ -Navi- 
gable Waters in Effort to 
Save Ship. 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY, LTp., APPELLANT, V. INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENT COMMISSION OF THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA, SARAH JANE BROOKE 
AND JOHN ARTHUR BROOKE. No. 491, 
SuPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. : 

A remedy does not exist under a 
State workmen’s compensation law, the 
Supreme Court hela herein, for the death | 
by drowning of a seaman while engaged, | 
Gn navigable waters, in attempting to | 
draw into a safe place and to moor the| 
vessel with relation to which he was em-| 
ployed, since so to hold would materially | 
prejudice the uniformity of the general | 
maritime law, remedies under which are 
in the exclusive jurisdiction of Federal 

urts. 

v hny action for the death, it was stated, | 

was for the exclusive cognizance of a} 

court of admiralty under Section 256 of | 

the Judicial Code. 

The fact that the seaman was not on| 
the vessel in the navigation of which he} 
had been employed was immaterial, the 
Court held, since the jurisdiction of an| 
admiralty court over a maritime tort does | 
not depend upon the wrong having been 
committed on board a vessel, but rather 
upon its having been committed upon the | 
high seas or other navigable waters. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis dissented from | 
the majority decision without opinion. 

On appeal from the Supreme Court of 
the State of California. ee 

The full text of the Court’s opinion, de- | 
livered by Mr. Chief Justice Taft, fol- 
lows: . 

The proceeding was begun by a peti-| 


vides that jurisdiction vested in the 
courts of the United States in all civil 
causes of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction shall’ be exclusive of the courts 
of the several States, saving, however, 


to suitors in all cases the right of a) 
comman law remedy where the common | 


law is competent to give it. 

In Southern Pacific Company v. Jen- 
sen, 244 U. S. 205, where a stevedore 
engaged in unloading a ship in navigable 
waters in New York was killed, and an 
award of compensation was made against 
the ship owner under the State work- 
men’s compensation act, it was held that 
that remedy provided for compensation 
under a prescribed scale for injuries and 
deaths of employes without regard to 
fault, and being administered through a 
State administrative commission, was a 
remedy unknown to the common law and 
incapable of enforcement by the ordinary 
processes of any court, and hence was 
not among the comonm law remedies 
saved to suitors under Section 256, and 
therefore such a remedy was contrary 
to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. The same principle was 
followed in Clyde Steamship Company 
v. Walker, 244 U. S. 255. 

In Knickerbocker Ice Company v. Stew- 
art, 253 U. S. 149, it was held that an 


|addition to the saving clause of Section 


256, by which rights and remedies un- 
der the workmen’s compensation law of 
any State were given to claimants there- 
under, was unconstitutional as being a 


delegation of legislative power to States | 
|and a defeat of the purpose of the Con- 


stitution in preserving the harmony and 
uniformity of maritime law. 

In Union Fish Company v. Erickson, 
248 U. S. 308, it was held that a mari- 
time contract of employment was not af- 
fected by the California statute of frauds 
requiring such an agreement where not 
to be performed within a year to be in 
writing, and that such a contract was not 


subject to State limitation, because such | 


limitation would materially prejudice the 


ent to Seaman 


Uniform Application 
Of Statutes Required 


'Fact That Decedent Was Not on 
Board Vessel Held to Be 
Immaterial. 


scribed an exclusive remedy. The State 
statute was allowed ,to have effect. It 
was thought that enforcing such a State 
statute would not tend to destroy the 


In Alaska Packers’ Association v. In- 
dustrial Accident Commission, 276 U. S. 
467, a person engaged by a fishing and 
canning company as a seaman, also as a 
fisherman, and then for general work in 
and about a cannery, was injured after 
| the fishing season was over while stand- 
ing upon the shore and endeavoring to 
push a stranded fishing boat into naviga- 
ble waters for the purpose of floating 
it to a nearby dock, where it was to be 
lifted out and stored for the winter. 

It was held that the injury even if 
| within admiralty jurisdiction was of such 
a local character as to be cognizable 
|}under a State compensation law, a rul- 
| ing which would not injure the character- 
{istic features or uniformity of the ad- 





| miralty law. | 


| Admiralty Case Not Created 
|\By Amphibious Conditions 
| In Sultan Railway Co. v. Department | 
|of Labor and Industries of the State of | 
| Washington, 277 U. S. 135, an award 
| for injuries under the Workmen’s Com-| 
} pensation Law of Washington was sus-| 
|tained. The plaintiff was engaged in 
| assembling saw logs in booms for towage 
| elsewhere for sale, and the breaking up 
| of the booms which ‘had been towed on 
;a river to a saw mill and the guiding} 
| of the logs to a conveyor entending into | 
the river by which they were drawn into 
| the mill for sawing. 


characteristic features of martime law.) 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 
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ECEIVERS: Aijlowance and Payment of Claims: Taxes: Priority of Claims 
for United States and State Taxes: Section 3466 of Revised Statutes.— 


Under Section 3466 of the Revised Statutes, the claim of the United States 
for taxes and penalties due it from the fund in the hands of a receiver of an 
insolvent’s estate administered under State law, which were assessed against 
the insolvent after the appointment of the receiver, has priority over the 
claims of counties of the State against the same fund for State taxes for 


which no assessment was made upon 


| 


of the assessment, but if the specific 
of the person against whom the tax is 


||] or other specific proceedings; and no 


| 





do not interfere with the priority of 


specific property in the hands of the 


receiver until after the assessment for Federal taxes.—County of Spokane, 
et al., v. United States. (Supreme Court of the United States).—Yearly Index 
Page 338, Col. 6 (Volume IV). April 11, 1929. 


RECEIVERS: Allowance and Payment of Claims: Taxes: Priority of Claims 

for United States and State Taxes: Failure to Make State Taxes Spe- 
cific—Where, under the laws of Washington, the amount of a property tax 
| }| is the personal obligation of the person who owned the property at the time 


property does not exist in the hands 
assessed, it may be collected as a lien 


upon all the personal and real property of such person by seizure, distraint 


such specific proceeding mentioned in 


| the statute was taken to collect taxes against property which after the as- 
| |] sessment came into the hands of a receiver, held: Claims for such State taxes 


the United States under Section 3466 


| |] of the Revised Statutes in the payment of its claim for taxes which were 
| |] assessed against the insolvent after the appointment of the receiver.—County 
| of Spokane, et al. v. United States. (Supreme Court of the United States).— 
||] Yearly Index Page 338, Col. 6 (Volume IV). April 11, 1929. 


| 


ECEIVERS: Allowance and Payment of Claims: Taxes: Priority of Claims 
for United States Taxes: Power of United States to Confer Priority for 


its Taxes Over Claims for State Taxes: Section 3466 of Revised Statutes.— 
The United States has the power, in order to «ollect its taxes and its revenues 
and debts due it, to confer priority for such taxes and debts over taxes and 
debts due a State or its agencies in the payment of claims from the estates 
of insolvents, as provided in Section 3466 of the Revised Statutes.—County 


of Spokane, et al. v. United States. (S 


upreme Court of the United States).— 


Yearly Index Page 338, Col. 6 (Volume IV). April 11, 1929. 


DMIRALTY: Jurisdiction: Torts: Committed on Board Vessel or Upon 
Navigable Waters.—The jurisdiction of the admiralty over a maritime 
tort does not depend upon the wrong having been committed on board a ves- 
sel Lut rather upon its having been committed upon the high seas or other 


navigable waters.—London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd., v. 


Industrial 


Accident Commission ‘of California. (Supreme Court of the United States).— 


“Autnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HERETN, ve 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED, STATES AILY 


Estates 


Federal Taxes Held to 


Have Preference 


Over State Levies Against Insolvent 


||CouUNTY OF SPOKANE AND COUNTY OF 
WHITMAN, WASHINGTON, PETITIONERS, 
y. THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
No. 164, SupREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Taxes and penalties for their non- 
paysment assessed by the United States 
against an insolvent after the appoint- 
ment of a receiver under the State laws 
have priority of payment out of the 
funds in the hands of the receiver under 
section 3466 of the Revised Statutes 
over the payment out of the same fund 
of taxes levied by an agency of a State 
upon specific property in the hands of 
the receiver after the Federal taxes 
were assessed, the Supreme Court held 
in this proceeding. 

After reviewing the decisions involv- 
ing section 3466 which provides that 
whenever any person indebted to the| 
United States is insolvent the debts due 
the United States shall be first satis- 
fied, the court holds in an opinion de- 
livered by Mr. Chief Justice Taft that 
the United States has the power, in or- 
der to collect its taxes and revenues 
and debts due it, to confer priority for 
them over taxes due to a State. 

Certain State taxes had also been 
levied against the insolvent before in- 
solvency and the appointment of a re- 
ceiver. But these taxes did not be- 
jcome specific against the property in 
| the hands of the receiver, it is explained, 
|since the proceedings required by State 
law to make the assessments specific 
against the property were not taken, A 
claim for these taxes, therefore, it is 
stated, does not interfere with the 
priority of the United States. 

On writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Washington. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered by Mr. Chief Jutsice Taft, 
follows: 


Priority of Payment 
Of Debts at Issue 





Supreme Court Rules on Priority of Charges on Property 
In the Hands of Receiver. 


“If the act has attempted to give the 
United States a preference in the case 
before the court, it remains to inquire 
whether the Constitution obstructs its 
operation. ... 

“The Government is to pay the debt 
of the Union, and must be authorized to 
use means which appear to itself most 
eligible to effect that object. It has con- 
sequently a right to make remittances by 
bills or otherwise, and to take those pre- 
cautions which will.render the transac- 
tion safe. 


“This claim of priority on the part 
of the United States will, it has been 
said, interfere with the right of the 
State sovereignties respecting the dignity 
of debts, and will defeat the measures 
they have a right to adopt to secure 
themselves against delinquencies on the 
part of their own revenue officers. 


“But. this is an objection to the Consti- 
tution itself. The mischief suggested, so 
far as it can really happen, is the neces- 
sary consequences of the supremacy of the 
laws of the United States on all subjects 
to ‘which the legislative power of Con- 
gress extends.” 

This case was decided in 1805. Later 
that year the question arose in a Penn- 
svlvania State court. United States v. 
Nicholls, 4 Yeates 251. Nicholls was in- 
debted to the United States, and on June 
9, 1798, executed a mortgage to the 
United States supervisor of the revenue 
for the use of the United States. There 
was a levy upon the lands of Nicholls 
and they were sold for $14,530. The 
money was deposited in the hands of the 
prothonotary of the court, subject to the 
court’s order. Nicholls made an assign- 
ment for the benefit of his creditors and 
a commission of bankruptcy issued 
against him. The Attorney General re- 
lied on this same 5th section of the Act 
of 1797, and the issue arose whether in 
the distribution of that fund the laws of 
Pennsylvania giving a perference to that 


r . 5 Yearly Index Page 338, Col. 1 (Volume IV.) April 11, 1929. 
characteristically unifrom features of the| , Clearly even if this had any admiralty : 
general maritime law. feature, it had only an incidental relation 

pera i | to navigation. The rights and obligations | 
Principle Was Applied lof the employes and their employers could 
{well be regulated by local rules which 


tion to the Industrial Accident Com-| 
mission of California to obtain an award 
for the death of John James Uttley | 
Brooke, an unmarried minor 19 years of | 


This case presents the question of the 
priority of payment of debts due to the | 
United States over those due to a State} 


[Continued on Page 10, Column | 





DMIRALTY: Jurisdiction: Torts: Causing Death: Person Drowned While 
Proceeding in Navigable Waters to Pleasure Vessel Upon Which Em- 


age, who was drowned in Santa Monica 
Bay on April 8, 1926, while in the service 
of the Morris Pleasure Fishing, Inc. The | 
appellant was the insurance carrier of | 
the employer, and the question presented | 
in this appeal is whether the case was | 
for the exclusive cognizance of a court) 
of admiralty under Section 256 of. the | 
Judical Code, or might be brought within | 
the purview of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of California. 


Compensation Act 


Was Held to Apply 

The petition was filed by the mother 
and the stepfather of the deceased be- | 
fore the Commission, which on October | 
6, 1926, made its findings and held that 
he was not at the time of his death en- 
gaged in maritime employment, and that | 
both he and his employer were subject 
to the provisions of the Compensation | 
Act. The Commission found that neither | 
the mother nor the stepfather was de- | 
pendent on him, and accordingly that | 
the award should be timited to the reason-| 
able expenses of burial fixed at $150. 





There was a proceeding in certiorari} Western Fuel Co. v. Garcia, 257 U. S.| 
in the District Court of Appeal, Second|933, There a stevedore was killed while | 


Appellate District, Division Two, to re-| 
view the award of the Commission. The} 
District Court of Appeal found that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of Cali- 
fornia did not give jurisdiction of this 
cause and annulled the award. 256 Pac.| 
857. The Supreme Coutt of the State 
reversed the District Court of Appeal 
and affirmed the award of the Industria 
Accident Commission. 265 Pac. 825. An 
appeal to this Court was then allowed. 
The facts as shown before the Com-| 
mission and as stated by the District 
Court of Appeal were as follows: 
“The Morris Pleasure Fishing, Inc., is 
a corporation with carries on the busi- 
ness of maintaining and operating from 


Santa Monica Bay a small fleet of fish-, miralty suit by application of the State|or near a vessel, 


ing vessels for the accommodation of the 
public seeking recreation in deep-sea 
fishing. In the fishing seasons its prac- 
tice has been to have excursions daily 
from Santa Monica Bay to the ocean 
fishing grounds, a distance of three to 
five miles, with fixed charges both for| 
half-day and full-day trips. 


Decedent Was Employed 


As Apprentice Seaman 
“For use in this business the company 
has several vessels, ranging from four 


to fourteen tons registry, equipped with! Lakes Dock Co. v. Kierejewski, 261 U. S. | 


gas engines and capable of cruising a} 
Gistance of 500 miles. The business has} 
been confined entirely to the maintenance | 
of these pleasure-fishing vessels and the 
transportation of patrons to and fro by 
water, except that excursionists have 
also been supplied with bait. As one 
of the necessary incidents of its business 
the company employs seamen to navigate 
its vessels; and before and at the time) 
of the accident which occasioned Brooke’s | 
death, he was in the company’s employ | 
as an apprentice navigator and seaman. | 
In that capacity he made daily trips as} 
required with the company’s vessels, and | 
at times was substituted as ‘spare skip-| 
per’ for one of the regular skippers. 

“On April 8, 1926, one of the company’s | 
fishing vessels called ‘W. K.’, of about! 
seven tons registry, was moored, with) 
no one ‘aboard, in Santa Monica Bay| 
about three-quarters of a mile to a mile 
from the pier. A storm having arisen, | 
the vessel broke from the mooring early} 
in the afternoon and began to drift to-| 
ward the shore. 

“In an effort to save the vessel from| 
destruction, Caption Morris, as Brooke’s | 
superior officer, had Brooke and another 
employe, named Gregory, put off from 
the pier with the captain himself, in| 
a boat about 18 feet long, with the 
purpose in mind of boarding the ‘W. K.’ 
and returning her to her anchorage. But! 
as they neared the drifting vessel, their 
boat was capsized by a heavy wave and| 
all three were drowned.” | 

The appellant contends that under Sec- | 
tion 256 of the Judicial Code this is| 
a cause of action in admiralty, enforce- 
able in a court of admiralty, or at com- 
mon law if the latter affords a remedy, 
and is not a matter of which cognizance 
may be had under a State workmen’s 
compensation act. 


Commission Holds Case 


Is of Local Concern 

The Commission contends that the} 
matter is one of local concern which 
does not affect commerce or navigation 
and of which the Commission is not de- | 


In Washington Case 

The same principle was applied in 
State of Washington v. W. C. Dawson 
& Company, 264 U. S. 209, where it was 
sought to compel an employer of steve- 
dores to contribute to an accident fund 
created by the workmen’s compensation 
act of the State. Under the same title, 
it was held on the same principle that 
workmen’s compensation under a State 
staute could not be awarded for the death 
of a workman killed while engaged at 
maritime work under a martime con- 


| tract upon a vessel moored on navigable 


waters and discharging her cargo. 
In Robins Dry Dock Co. v. Dahl, 266 
U. S. 449, the same principle was recog- 


nized and enforced in a case of maritime | 
|tort suffered by one doing repair work 


on board a completed vessel. The case 
was reversed, on the ground that the li- 
ability of the employer in ‘such a suit 
could not be affected by the provision of 
a State law regulating the duties of em- 
= generally to furnish safe scaf- 
olds. 


Another class of cases is illustrated by 


at work in the hold of a vessel under 
charter to the Fuel Company. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission granted 
an award to the widow and children. This 
was annulled by the State court, and then 


| the widow and children brought a suit in| 


adm:ralty against the Fuel Company in 


alleging death by negligence, and prayed 
for damages. 

The District Court was held to have 
jurisdiction in admiralty under La Bour- 
gogne, 219 U. S. 95; American Steam- 
boat Co. v. Chase, 16 Wall. 531; The 
Hamilton, 207 U. S. 398. 

. The plaintiff was defeated in the ad- 


statute of limitations. This Court thus 


|recognized a well established exception | found dead. 


to the nonapplication of State statutes 


i to admiralty jurisdiction, which is when | State and not by the maritime law, since 
|they give a common law remedy for | the blow was received on the wharf which 


death by wrongful act. 
But this Court in the Knickerbocker 


|Ice Co. case decided that it could not | J 
}extend the saving clause of Section 256 | & Repair Company, 256 U. S. 171, where 
| to include an award under a State work-|an employe engaged in the repair of a 


men’s compensation act. Such cases as 
the Garcia case, supra, Northern Coal 
Co. v. Strand, 278 U. S. 142, and Great 


479, are therefore hardly to be regarded 
as real exceptions to the exclusive juris- 
diction of admiralty by Section 256. 

Other cases however are cited to sus- 
tain the State jurisdiction in this case. 
The first and chief one is Grant Smith- 
Porter Company v. Rohde, 257 U. S. 469. 
That was a proceeding to recover an 
award under a workmen’s compensa- 
tion act from a shipbuilder for injuries 
which a carpenter received while he was 
working on an unfinished vessel moored 
in the Willamette River, 


Nonmaritime Contract 


For Constructing Vessel 

The contract for constructing the vessel 
was nonmaritime, and although the un- 
completed structure upon which the acci- 
dent occurred was lying in navigable 


waters, neither Rohde’s general employ- | 


ment nor his activities at the time had 
any direct relation to navigation. It 
was held to be a matter of merely local 
concern in view of the fact that recogni- 


|tion of the rights and liabilities of the 


parties under a contract between them, 
‘had been made by their congent to the 
local statute, that they had not consci- 
ously contracted in view of admiralty, 
and such an exception would not injure 


| any characteristic feature of the general 


maritime law or the harmony or uniform- 
ity of that law in its international and 
State relations. 

In Miller’s Indemnity Underwriters v. 
Braud, 270 U. S. 59, the plaintiff’s in- 
terstate was employed as a diver by a 
shipbuilding company. He submerged 
himself from a floating barge anchored 
in a navigable river 35 feet from the 
bank, in order to saw off some timbers 
of an abandoned set of ways once used 
for launching ships which had become 
an obstruction to navigation. He died 
form suffocation for lack of air supply 
during his work. 

His representative was allowed to re- 
cover from the employer’s insurance un- 
der the Texas Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. The facts disclosed a possible 





prived of jurisdiction, 
Section 256 of the Judicial Code pro- 


4 


f 


maritime tort to which the general ad- 
miralty jurisdiction might extend except 
that the State compensation law pre- 


| would not work material prejudice to 
| the characteristic features of the general 
| maritime law. 
| Nothing in these cases could apply 
;to the case before us. They may be 
| said to be of an amphibious character. 
| They have an admiralty feature about 
| them in the locality where they occurred, 
although even this is doubtful with re- 
‘spect to the Alaska case. But the con- 
,tract in the Rohde case was nonmari-| 
time, the ship was incomplete, and being | 
completed under a nonmaritime con- 
tract, both parties had made a non- 
maritime contract with reference to their | 
liabilities and not in contemplation of the | 
j admiralty law. | 
The Braud case was one of a maritime | 
'tort. But it had not characteristic feature | 
| of the general maritime law except lo-| 
| cality, and it was very like in its re-| 
|lation to the State law to the Rohde! 
|case. The employment was not maritime, | 
|and the transaction and the circumstances | 
| thus seemed to have but one character- | 
| istic that was maritime. Thus was true| 
|of the Sultan Company case. | 
Other cases cited but which seem to 
have no application here rest on the un-| 
disputed circumstances of locality in fix- 
ing or excluding admiralty jurisdiction. 


Accidents on Wharves | 
| atin 2 : | 
| Given Consideration 


| 
| In State Industrial Commission v. 
| Nordenholt Corp., 259 U. S. 263, the tort 


| 





1 the District Court of the United States,| complained of was committed upon aj} 


| dock which was an extension of the land, | 
and was not within the jurisdiction in ad- | 
miralty at all. | 

Smith & Son v. Taylor, 276 U. S. 179,) 
was a case in which a longshoreman was | 
struck by a sling while working on a| 
stage resting solely upon a wharf and/| 
| projecting a few feet over the water to| 
He was knocked into} 
the water where sometime later he was | 
It was there held that the 
right of action was controlled by the 


; was to be deemed an extension of the 
| land. 


And so in Gonsalves v. Morse Dry Dock 


vessel resting on a dock floating on navi- 
gable waters was allowed to recover for 
negligence of the vessel owner in the 
explosion of a blau torch negligently 
permitted to be out of repair. * It was 
held that repairs to a vessel while in 
| an ordinary dry dock were not made on 
jland and that the admiralty jurisdic- 
| tion in tort mattters was settled by the 
| locality. 

| In Messel v. Foundation Co., 274 U. S. 
| 427, it was held that a boiler maker 
;employed to lengthen the smokestack on 
the deck of a vessel lying in navigable 
waters, and injured by negligence of the 
owner through the sudden burst of hot 
| Steam, was entitled to recovery in ad- 
miralty or under the saving clause of 
| Section 256 by virtue of the Louisiana 
Civil Code, Art. 2315, declaring that ev- 
|ery act whatever of a man that causes 
damage to another obliges him by whose 
fault it happened to repair it. This 
was held equivalent to the operation of 
the common law, and so under the sav- 
| suit for damages either in admiralty or 
common law. 
Compensation Act gave him no right 
of action. 


in this Court since Southern Pacific Co. 
v. Jensen with respect to the efforts to 
|apply the workmen’s compensation acts in 
admiralty, and we have found nothing in 
them that would justify an award in the 
present case 


Deceased Is Admitted 


ing clause of Section 256 to support a} 


The Louisiana Workmen’s | 


We have thus examined all the cases | 


ployed as Apprentice Navigator and Seaman.—-Where a person, employed as 
an apprentice navigator and seaman by a corporation which maintains and. 
operates a small fleet of fishing vessels which made short excursions from 
shore for the accommodation of the public seeking recreation in deep-sea fish- 


ing, is drowned while proceeding at 


the direction of his superior officer 


in a small boat in navigable waters from a pier to one of the fishing vessels 
which had broken from its moorings about a mile from shore, held: Any ac- 
tion for damages based on the death by drowning of such person is for the 


exclusive cognizance of a court of adm 


iralty under Section 256 of the Judicial 


Code, and may not be brought within the purview of a State workmens’ com- 


pensation act.—London Guarantee & 
dent Commission of California. (Sup 


Accident Co., Ltd., v. Industrial Acci- 
reme Court of the United States).— 


Yearly Index Page 338, Col. 1 (Volume IV). April 11, 1929. 


DMIRALTY: Jurisdiction: Torts: Committed While Employed on Vessel 
Operated for Accomodation of Public Seeking Recreation.—The fact that 


a vessel is operated, at fixed charges 


per passenger, in the business of pro- 


viding excursion trips for the accommodation of the public recreation in deep- 
sea fishing does not exclude the jurisdiction of admiralty over any action 


for tort resulting in the death of a sea 


man employed on such vessel.—London 


Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd., v. Industrial Accident Commission of Cali- 
fornia. (Supreme Court of the United States).— Yearly Index Page 338, Col. 1 


(Volume IV). April 11, 1929. 


A» 


State to another, or from the United S 


MIRALTY: Jurisdiction: Source—The admiralty jurisdiction of Federal 
courts is not limited to transportation of goods and passengers from one 


tates to a foreign country, but depends 


upon the jurisdiction conferred in Article 3, Section 2 of the Constitution, 
extending the judicial power of the United States to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction—London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd., v. In- 
dustrial Accident Commission of California. (Supreme Court of the United 


States).—Yearly Index Page 338, Col. 


C° 


Tax While Stored in Tanks Awaiting 


1 (Volume IV). April 11, 1929. 


MMERCE: Subjects of Regulation: Transportation of Goods: Continuity 
of Transit: Shipment of Oil from Without State for Export: Right to 


Export.—Where petitioner, conducting 


business in State solely of unloading oil from railroad cars into storage tanks 
and later loading it aboard tankers for shipment to foreign ports, purchases, 
solely for export, and ships from without State, not on through bills of 
lading but on an export rate, oil consigned to it at port in State, the peti- 
tioner having taken orders from foreign buyers who charter vessels to trans- 
port oil from such port to foreign ports, and always having orders on hand 
in excess of quantity within State; and oil received in State in each railroad car 
is not assigned to any particular shipment abroad, but is pumped into storage 


thus sold is made by loading aboard sh 


for 500 miles. There was no feature 
of tHe business and employment that was 
not purely maritime. 

To hold that a seaman engaged and in- 
jured in an employment purely of ad- 
| miralty cognizance could be required to 
change the nature or conditions of his re- 
|covery under a State compensation law 
would certainly be prejudicial to the 
characteristic features of the general 
| maritime law. 

Objection is made that the deceased 
here lost his life by drowning when he 
was not on a vessel in the navigation 
of which he had been employed as a 
|seaman. This is immaterial. 
lost in navigable waters. He was en- 
gaged in attempting to moor and to draw 
into a safe place the vessel with rela- 
|tion to which he was employed. It is 
clearly established that the jurisdiction 
of the admiralty over a maritime tort 
does not depend upon the wrong having 
been committed on board a vessel but 
rather upon its having been committed 
upon the high seas or other navigable 
| waters. The Plymouth, 3 Wall. 20; At- 
lantic Transport Co. v. Imbrovek, 234 
U. S., 52, 59, 60. 


Authority Over Commerce 
| Does Not Control Case 


| Another objection to the admiralty 
| jurisdiction here is that the vessel was 
not engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce. It was employed only to run 
from shore to Santa Monica Bay, 5 or 10 
miles to the desp sea fishing place and 








To Have Been Sailor 

Here it is without dispute that the 
deceased was a sailor, that his employ- 
ment and relation to the owner of the 
vessel were maritime. It is without dis- 
pute that the vessel in the navigation of 
which he was employed was registered 
as a vessel engaged in the navigable wa- 
ters of the United States in the business 
of transporting people for hire. He was 
a skipper engaged in assisting the nav- 
igation of these registered vessels from 
their mooring place in Santa Monica 
Bay to the place where the deep sea 
fishing was to be carried on, a distance 
of from three to five miles or more, all 
in navigable waters. 

The vessels were capable of navigation 


then return, and all within the jurisdic- 
tion of California. 

This argument is a complete miscon- 
ception of what the admiralty jurisdic- 
tion is under the Constitution of the 
United States. Its jurisdiction is not lim- 
ited to transportation of goods and pas- 
s:ngers from one State to another, or from 
the United States to a foreign country, 
but depends upon the jurisdiction con- 
ferred in Article 3, Section 2, extending 
the judicial power of the United States 
to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice Clifford, in The Belfast, 
7 Wall, 624, 640, said: 

“Difficulties attend every attempt to 
define the exact limits of admiralty ju- 


He was} 


tanks and held until ship arrives, or until sufficient quantity is accumulated to 
make up cargo, the oii never being treated in any way; and delivery of oil 


ips, the oil belonging to petitioner until 


thus loaded, held: Oil while stored in tanks within State is not subject to 
State or local taxation, since the interstate and foreign shipment is con- 
tinuous.—Carson Petroleum Co. vy. Vial, et al. (Supreme Court of the United 
States).—Yearly Index Page 335, Col. 


2 (Volume IV), April 11, 1929. 
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risdiction, but it can not be made to de- 


pend upon the power of Congress to regu- | 


| late commerce, as conferred in the Con- 
|stitution. They are entirely distinct 
| things, having no necessary connection 
\with one another, and are conferred in 
| the Constitution by separate and distinct 
;grants.” Citing The Genesee Chief, 12 
| How. 452. See also In re Garnett, 141 
|U. S. 1, 15; Ex parte Boyer, 109 U. S. 
'629, 632; The Propeller Commerce, 1 
Black 574, 578. 


Another objection which is pressed on 
us is that Section 256 of the Judicial 
Code does not exclude the jurisdiction 
under the California Compensation Act, 
because the object of the trips was for 
pleasure and not for commerce. This 
is a misconception. Commerce is not 
prevented because the object of it is to 
serve the pleasure of passengers. The 
business was that of earning money by 
transporting people on the navigable 
waters of the United States, and, 
strictly speaking, it is just as much a 
part of commerce and of the admiralty 
jurisdiction as if these vessels were 
carrying cargoes of merchandise. Gib- 
bons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, 215 et seq. 


The conclusion sought to be drawn by 
counsel for the Commission from the 
Rohde and other cases is that workmen’s 
compensation acts will apply unless their 
application would interfere with the 
uniformity of the general maritime law 
in interstate and foreign commerce, and 
there is neither here. 

But this omits one of the grounds for 
making an exception—that it shall not 
be prejudicial to the characteristic fea: 
tures of the maritime law. That is just 
what it would be here, for here we have 
a transaction on the navigable waters 
of the United States which in every re- 
spect c.vers all the characteristic fea- 
tures of maritime law and has no other 
features but those. To apply to such a 
case a State compensation law would cer- 
|tainly be prejudicial to those features. 
| We must hold therefore that it was a 
violation of the exclusive maritime juris- 
diction conferred by the Constitution to 
apply in this case the California Com- 
|pensation Act. 
| The judgment of the Supreme Court of 
California is reversed. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis dissents. 

April 8, 1929, 





or its agencies against the same fund| 
for State taxes, under Section 3466 of| 
the Revised Statutes of the United} 
States. 

In August, 1922, a receiver for the 
Culton-Moylan-Reilly Auto Company, an 
insolvent corporation, was appointed by | 
the Superior Court of Spokane County, 
Washington. Under the order of the| 
Court the receiver sold the personal | 
property of the corporation and reduced | 
the same to cash, which he held for dis- 
| tribution. On March 1, 1921, and March 
1, 1922, Spokane and Whitman Counties} 
of the State of Washington had assessed 
|against the personal property of the| 
company the total amounts of $6,195.38 | 
and $410.36 respectively; but the taxes 
were not paid and the proceeds of the 
subsequent sale of assets by the receiver 
were deposited in court. On September 
23, 1924, Spokane County assessed the 
money in the hands of the receiver for 
the years 1923 and 1924, and levied 
taxes thereupon in the total amount of 
$1,390.10. On December 20, 1926, Spo- 
| kane County made a further assessment 
|and levy on the moneys in the hands 
of the receiver for the years 1925 and 
| 1926 in the total amount of $1,229.52. 

The United States Commissioner of 
| Internal Revenue, on February 28, 1923, 
|and May 2, 1923, assessed Federal in- 
'come taxes and penalties for the years 
!1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920 in the total 
| amount of $70,268.58. But none of these 
| taxes or penalties were paid. 

The funds in the hands of the re- 
ceiver are insufficient to pay in full the 
|claims of the United States, and Spo- 
| kane and Whitman counties. By proper 
pleadings, issues were made presenting 
the question of the comparative priori- 
ties in distribution’ of the fund in his 
hands. The Superior Court held that 
the two counties were entitled to priority 
not only as to the county taxes levied 
|against the corporation but for the 
county taxes for 1923-1926 assessed on| 
the money in the receiver’s hands. On 
an appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Washington, the judgment was reversed 
and priority awarded to the United 
States. 147 Wash. 176. 


Section of Revised 
Statutes Quoted 


Section 3466 of the Revised Statutes 
provides in part that “whenever any per- 
son indebted to the United States is in- 
solvent, or whenever the estate of any 
deceased debtor in the hands of the ex- 
ecutors or administrators, is insufficient 
to pay all the debts due from the de- 
ceased, the debts due to the United 
States shall be first satisfied.” 

The Constitution, Article 1, Section 8, 
provides that Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes and to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper 
to carry this and its other powers into 
execution. Article IV of the Constitu- 
tion declares that the Constitution and 
the laws made in pursuance thereof shall 
be the supreme law of the land. 

The constitutional validity of the 
priority of claims of the United States 
against insolvent debtors, declared in 
Section 3466, was established by this 
Court very early in the history of the 
Government. United States v. Fisher, 
2 Cranch 358. But it was not estab- 
lished as between debts owing to the 
States and debts owing to the United 
States until after a critical controversy 
between those who looked to the main- 
tenance of the. supremacy of the na- 
tional government and those who were 
anxious to sustain undiminished the 
power of the States. 


Ruling of Chief Justice 
Marshall Is Cited 


Section 3466 R. S. was Section 5 of 
an Act entitled “An Act to provide more 
effectually for the settlement of accounts 
between the United States and receivers 
of public money,” enacted in 1797, c. 20; 
1 Stat. 515. It was amended by an Act 
of 1799, Section 65; c. 22; 1 Stat. 676. 

The language has been varied very 
little since these original enactments. 
The whole Act of 1797 came up for con- 
sideration in United States v. Fisher. 
There seems to have been a division 
among the Judges. Chief Justice Marshall 
delivered the opinion of the Court which 
upheld the priority of the United States 
as against the claims of the States, and 
held that the Act extended not only to 
revenue officers and persons accountable 
for public money, but to debtors gen- 
erally. The Chief Justice said (p. 396): 
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April 10, 1929. 
. Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes; Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Sanford, and 
Mr. Justice Stone. 

Edwin A. Berger and Paul M. Niebell 
of Washington, D. C.; Aver L. Hirsch of 
St. Louis, Mo.; Andrew M. Henderson 
of Youngstown, Ohio; and Theodore T. 
Golden and Harvey E. Kauffman of 
Washington, D. C., were admitted to 
practice. P 

The Chief Justice announced the fol- 
lowing order of the Court: 

Order: It is ordered, that the following 
allotment be made of the Chief Justice 
and Associate Justices of this Court among 


|} the circuits, agreeably to the acts of Con- 


gress in such case made and _ provided, 
and that such allotment be entered of 
record, viz: 

For the First Circuit, 
Holmes, Associate Justice. 

For the Second Circuit, 
Stone, Associate Justice. 

For the Third Circuit, Louis 
Brandeis, Associate Justice. 

For the Fourth Circuit, 
Taft, Chief Justice. 

For the Fifth Circuit, Edward T. San- 
ford, Associate Justice. 

For the Sixth Circuit, James C. McRey- 
nolds, Associate Justice. 

For the Seventh Circuit, Willis Van De- 
vanter, Associate Justice. 

For the Eighth Circuit, Pierce Butler, 
Associate Justice. 

For the Ninth Circuit, George Suthers 
land, Associate Justice. 

For the Tenth Circuit, Willis Van De- 
vanter, Associate Justice. 

No. 225, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, netitioner, v. Marcella Driggers, 
as Administratrix, etc. Reargument con- 
tinued by Mr. Thomas W. Davis for the 
petitioner; by Mr. Louis M. Shimel for 
the respondent; and concluded by Mr. 
Thomas W. Davis for the petitioner. 

No. 601. The People of the State of 
New York, appellants, v. Camble Latrobe, 
jr., James F. Knowles et al., etc. Argued 
by Mr. W. B. Brown for the appellants, 
and by Mr. Ralph Montgomery Arkush 
for the appellees. 

No. 667. William Reschen, appellant, v. 
Hamilton Ward, Attorney General etc.; and 

No. 668. 8S. S. Kresge Company, ap- 
pellant, v. Hamilton Ward, Attorney Gene 
eral etc. Argument commenced by Mr, 
Walter N. Seligsberg for the appellants, 
The Court declined to hear further argue 
ment. 

No. 363. 
petitioner, v. 


Oliver Wendell 
Harlan Fiske 
Dembitz 
William H, 


Federal Trade Commission, 
Alfred Klesner, doing busie 
ness under the name “Shade Shop,” 
Hooper & Klesner. Argued by Mr. Adrian 
F. Busick for the petitioner, and sub- 
mitted by Mr, Clarence R, Ahalt for the 
respondent. 

No, 416. The United States of America, 
ex rel. Niels Peter Claussen, petitioner, v. 
Hon. Benjamin M. Day,( Commissioner of 
Immigration. Argued by Mr. Alfred A, 
Wheat for the respondent, and submitted 
by Mr. Silas B. Axtell and Mr. Charles 
A. Ellis for the petitioner. 

No. 440. The United States, petitioner, 
v. The Calveston, Harrisburg & San Ane 
tonio Railway Company. Argued by Mr. 
Assistant Attorney General Galloway for 
the petitioners, and by Mr. Charles H, 
Bates for the respondent. 

Adjourned until April 11 at 12 o’clocr 
when the day call will be Nos. 466, 469, 
479, 481, 482 (and 483). 484, 495. 501 (and 
528), 506 and 615. 


Patent Lawyer 


Wanted, with five to fifteen years’ 
experience, by an old established 
Chicago firm. Excellent opportunity 
for a high-grade man who likes court 
work. Address Box D, Care of The 
United States Daily. 


The Auited States Baily 
in New York 


THE UNITED STATES Datmy is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 


York Hotels, upon request, by 
The ‘Longacre Newspaper Delivery, 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 
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Progress of Mexico in I ndustrial Activity 
Is Reviewed by Department of Commerce 


Manufacturing Products Unlikely to Compete in Com- 
merce, Is Conclusion Reached in Study. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| 


a considerable margin to supply as much) are available as to capital, production, | 


as it consumes. 

Although possessing many of the nat- 
ural resources of primary importance to 
manufacturing industries, Mexico is 
handicapped by the lack of other eco- 
nomic factors essential to a manufactur- 
ing nation, and the natural trend of its 
economic activity lies in the direction 


of the extractive industries. Of the to-! 


tal population, it is estimated that only 
27 per cent inhabits towns of 4,000 and 
over. It is but to be expected, there- 
fore, that agricultural and other non- 
manufacturing industries would be re- 
sponsible for the preponderant portion 
of the total production of all Mexico. 
Nevertheless, manufacturing is undoubt- 
edly on the increase, both as to diversity 
of products and in total output, although 
during the past two years there has been 
a general downward trend in total pro- 
duction. 

The government has favored the de- 
velopment of local industry by a protec- 
tive tariff, encouragement of manufac- 
turing in general, and definite labor leg- 
islation. From the point of view of the 
manufacturer, not all of these favors 
have had a beneficial effect in actual 
practice, especially the legislation per- 
taining to the protection of labor and 
that designed to carry out the provisions 
of the constitution regarding subsoil 
rights. 

Moreover, political conditions that have 
existed in the country since the revolu- 
tion of 1910 have tended to discourage 
the investment of either local or foreign 
capital. The increase in manufacturing 
has largely been by small plants, in part, 
if not altogether, financed by Mexican 
capital. This in itself is a tendency 


somewhat foreign to the Mexico of past | 


generations, since the investment of Mex- 


ican capital until recent years has gen-| 


erally been directed toward agricultural 
undertakings rather than manufacturing. 


Canadian Capital 
Largely Invested 


The capital investments by nationali- 
ties in Mexico are in pesos: 


Mexican ........----+eeeeeee+++- 98,180 
NN. soy «ow eee ese ee'ese ean 
United States 71,610, 92 
Snglish eee ecbGedersesatse eames 
French eoovees 23,408,947 
Spanish 16,010,012 
German 1,949,921 
Other nationalities and unspecified 88,539,752 


Total .... 412,967,450 


The percentage of such investment | 


by nationalities is: Mexican, 23.78; 
Canadian, 20.72; United States, 17.34; 
English, 6.71; French, 5.67; Spanish, 
3.88; German, 0.47; other, 21.43. 

In addition to the foregoing there are 
nine American branch factories or as- 
sembly plants involving the following in- 
dustries: Soap, chewing gum, automobiles 
and trucks, iron and brass beds, rayon 
yarn, explosives, and cigars. No data 


Growth of Crops Is Rapid 
Because of Warm Weather 
[Continued from Page 4.] 


wet for satisfactory growth in parts of 
Indiana and Michigan. There were re- 


ports of considerable damage by soil) 


blowing in western Kansas afd south- 
central and southwestern Nebraska, but 
progress and condition were generally 
fair to excellent in the Plains States. 
Favorable conditions prevailed in most 
western sections, except the Pacific 
Northwest, and rapid growth was re- 
ported from the East and South. 


Seeding spring wheat made good ad- 
vance in most portions of the belt, but 
there was some delay by rain in the 
northern part; planting is nearing com- 
pletion in parts of South Dakota, and 
some early-planted was up in fine condi- 
tion in Illinois. Oat seeding is well 
along, with this work finished in Missouri 
and over half done in parts of southern 
Iowa; winter oats were doing well gen- 
erally, 


Corn and Cotton.— Preparations for 
corn planting were rather active during 
the week in many of the interior and more 
eastern States, where considerable field 
work was accomplished. The soil contin- 
ued too wet, however, more or less gen- 
erally in the Lake region and in consid- 
erable portions of the upper Mississippi 
Valley, especially in much of Iowa. 
Planting was begun during the week as 
far north as southwestern Kentucky, and 
locally to southern Missouri and south- 
eastern Kansas. Progress was generally 
good in Southern States. 


Rather marked field activity was re- 
ported from the Cotton Belt, with much 
preparation of soil, though it continued 
too wet in some Mississippi Valley sec- 
tions. Conditions were especially favor- 
able in the southeast where there was 
practically no interruption by rain, and 
field work made unusually good advance. 
Some cotton was planted as far north 
as extreme southern North Carolina, to 
central Arkansas, and locally to south- 
eastern Oklahoma. Seeding made rapid 
progress in Georgia, has become general 
in South Carolina, and in the west to 
west-central Texas. Progress and condi- 
tion of the crop were very good in Texas, 
except for some caieveue high winds. 


Miscellaneous Crops.—The unusually 
warm weather in eastern sections caused 
meadows and pastures to green rapidly 
and they are now in satisfactory condi- 
tion generally. Ranges were coming 
nicely in the northern Great Plains and 
affording some feed; greening was noted 
in Montana and ranges improved in 
Wyoming, although they were mostly 
closed in the Southwest. The weather 
was generally too cold for growth of 
forage in many western sections, but 
light rains were beneficial in California, 
Livestock did well generally, with feed- 
ing lighter; lambing progressed well, 
except for some loss of lambs, due to 
cold, in the western Great Basin and the 
Northwest, 


Truck crops made rapid growth under 
the favorable weather and good condi- 
tion was noted generally; it was to dry 
in parts of Florida, but rains were of 
benefit in California. The unseasonable 
warmth forced fruit, with peaches, pears, 
and apricots in full bloom north to south. 
ern Iowa and apples blooming in south- 
ern Illinois. Fruits are now in danger 
of frost in many places, Citrus needs 
rain in Florida as the foliage is curling 
and fruit dropping; valencia orange pick- 
ing has begun in southern California, 








or number of employes. 


The textile industry is the first both 
in point of age and value. Cotton goods 
to the amout of $3,000,000 are reported 
to have been produced in 1802 in Quere- 
taro, San Miguel El Grande, Puebla, and 
the Intendencia de Cuadelapara. Cotton 
fabrics have always been the major prod- 
uct. Present-day production is almost 
entirely of low-priced goods, including 
crude mantas, calicoes, percales, cheap 
drills, ginghams, denims, and unbleached 
materials. Native industry is better 
adapted to such production, since less 
skill and less. costly equipment are 
needed. Also, since the manufacturing 
industry must adapt itself to the de- 
mands of the market, it is natural that 
Mexico, with its relatively low purchas- 
ing power, should demand cheaper prod- 
ucts in greater amounts than those of 
higher price. 


Domestic Production 
Of Raw Materials 


In the past great dependence has been 
placed upon the foreignemarket as a 
source of raw materials for the textile 
industry. There is now a decided tend- 
ency for greater local production of raw 
materials, and, hence, a comparative in- 
creasing independence of foreign sources. 
In 1906, when approximately 150 mills 
were in operation, 3,500,000 kilos of raw 
material were imported, whereas, in 1926, 
with 160 mills in operation, imports 
amounted to only 235,654 kilos. 

Present conditions in the textile in- 
dustry are decidedly unfavorable. Pro- 
duction has exceeded demand and large 
stocks have accumulated. Production 
itself has declined steadily during the 
past few years. In 1925, 408,812,437 
yards of cotton goods were manufac- 
tured; in 1926 the output was 400,591,915 
yards, and in 1927 it was 379,162,512 
yards. The depression in the manufac- 
turing industry is in part a reflection of 
that existing in the extractive industries, 
especially in petroleum production. 
a much lesser degree the same condition 
prevails in woolen manufacture and in 
the production of hosiery. There is no 
reason to believe that this depression will 
be permanent. Mexico does not 
make all of the lower-priced textiles 
that it uses. With greater efficiency in 
production, which will make possible 
better grades of merchandise at even 
lower prices, and with economic stabiliza- 
tion, the textile industry should again 
prosper. 


In the manufacture of cordage prog- 
ress has been reasonably steady. In 1912- 
13 shipments of henequen manufactures 


| of all kinds amounted to 45,552 kilos and 
| Sisal fiber exports to 149,020,193 kilos. 


In 1926 exports of henequen products 
amounted to 1,296,142 kilos and those of 
sisal fiber to 105,361,939 kilos. Practi- 
—_ vo the pewtiens materials 
and of the raw fiber was shippe 

United States. —— 
_ Favored by a high protective tariff, the 
Iron and steel industry of Mexico has 
shown a steady increase, after the abrupt 
decline at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion. Per capita consumption of iron 
and steel from 1903 to 1912 averaged 16 
kilos; from 1913 to 1922, which may be 
termed the revolutionary period, it av- 
eraged 5.1 kilos. In 1926 it had reached 
13.6 kilos. Domestic production per 
capita for the same periods was 2.48 
kilos, 1.5 kilos, and 4 kiols, respectively. 
Evidently domestic production has in- 
creased at an even more rapid rate than 
domestic consumption. Also, the mar- 
gin left between domestic production and 
total consumption is of such extent as 
to make it reasonable to assume that 
Mexican production of iron and_ steel 
should steadily increase in future years. 


Tobacco Consumption 
Revives in Mexico 


Although the local consumption of to- 
bacco is now on the increase, it is below 
that of 1907, owing in part to the limita- 
tions placed upon imports by high tariffs. 
The amount of smoking tobacco con- 
sumed is greater now than ever before, 
but the tariff has reduced both the im- 
portation and consumption of cigars and 
cigarettes, The high tariff, although 
having reduced imports of manufactured 
tobacco products, has not yet stimulated 
local production to the point that it 
makes up for the losses. 

Although the production of wheat in 
1926 showed a 20 per cent increase over 
1925, imports in 1926 were still 93 per 
cent greater than in 1925. Of the total 
amount of wheat used in the manufac- 
ture of flour in 1925, 14 per cent was im- 
ported, and in 1926, 28 per cent was 
brought in. The amount of flour pro- 
duced, estimated from domestic produc- 
tion plus wheat imported, was 4,364,472 
sacks of 98 pounds each in 1925 and 
5,103,487 sacks in 1926, 

There has been a substantial advance 
in the production of sugar since 1900. 
Consumption has also increased. Exports 
of sugar were highest in 1920. They were 
also unusually high in 1924, but both pro- 
duction and exportation have decreased 
in the last three years. Exports of sugar 
were 71 per cent less in 1926 than in 
1924, while domestic production declined 
only 9 per cent. Imports showed practi- 
cally no change during this period. Im- 
ports are now subject to a 15 centavo 
tariff per gross kilo. 

The production of boots and shoes in 
Mexico has increased appreciably in re- 
cent years, and it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the output is 
machine made. The increased production 
has not reacted to decrease imports, for 
present consumption is greater as the 
poorer classes of Mexican people, who 
went barefoot prior to the revolution, 
are now using shoes. Imports of boots 
and shoes were 34 per cent greater in 
1926 than in 1912. 


Statistics of Development 
And Consumption of Power 


In such industries as furniture, 
matches, and glass, Mexico’s production 
is consumed entirely by the domestic 
market. Furniture is largely made by 
hand. Soft woods are generally used, 
and high tariffs tend to increase the de- 
mand for local production by restricting 
imports of low and medium-priced fur- 
niture. Domestic production supplies 
practically all of the matches consumed 
by Mexico. 
come from 
States. 


made on a wooden stem. 


To | 


yet | 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approwe, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
-WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


Government, 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abr - 


[ Topical Survey of the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the buareaus of the National 
grouping related actiwi- 


Congress provides for 


‘oad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


Strength of Models and Parts of Bridges Tested 


To Insure Safety of Constructionon Highways 


‘Topic 41—Public Roads. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown 
contacts of the warious bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Roads. 


By Albin L. Gemeny, 


Senior Structural EXngineer, Bureau of Public Roads. 


I 


Africa. 


These bridges probably represent an investment of 
more than a billion and a half dollars; and the present 
annual expenditure for bridges of all types is probably 
not less than $75,000,000. A considerable portion of 
this money is spent to secure what is known asa “fac- 
tor of safety,” which is the margin between the avail— 
able strength of the material of which the bridge is 
built and the calculated stress to which the material 


is subjected by the loads. 


If strengths and elastic properties of bridge ma- 
terials were invariable, and, if the exact stress to which 
each part of the finished structure 
susceptible of exact mathematical determination, 
would be possible so to proportion the various parts of 
the bridge as to utilize the full strength of the con- 
In practice, however, none of these 


struction material. 
conditions is completely satisfied. 
* * & 


BRIDGE materials do not have 


The properties of some of these materials, such as 
steel, are susceptible of fairly close control, but the 
properties of others, such as concrete and timber, are 


subject to considerable variation. 


Furthermore, numerous assumptions, as to the in- 
ter-action of the component parts of a bridge, must be 
and in the finished structure the 
conditions assumed in designing cam be only approxi- 
mately realized. Not even the load for which a bridge 
is exactly determinable. The dy- 


made in designing, 


should be designed 
namic effect of a moving load on 


can only be roughly approximated. 
dependent on the type of vehicle amd the roughness of 


the bridge floor. 
* ¢ & 


These uncertainties are costly. 


the most unfavorable combination 


strength of the materials will be greater thn the 
stresses to which they are subjected. 


In view of these facts there are three general direc- 
tions in which research may be productive of valuable 
results. There are: First, experiments and tests which 


F ALL the bridges in the United States were 
placed end to end, they would extend a distance of 
roughly 2,000 miles, a length of bridge sufficient to 
span the Atlantic Ocean between Newfoundland 

and Great Britain or between South America and 


Because of them we 
must put excess materials in our bridges so that, with 


the practical 


Seventh Article—Bridge Testing 


a structure especially for this purpose. To use actual 
service bridges for the purpose is impracticable be- 
cause the test loads would have to be kept low and 
the behavior of the structure under high stresses, as 


to which information is most needed, could mot be 


the purpose, 


studied. And, although old bridges might be used for 
it is generally found that a bridg@e old 
enough to be replaced is of an old type which it would 
not be profitable to test. | 


= 


In 1926, however, an unusual opportunity was pre- 
sented for the study of a full-size rejnforced comcrete 
arch, a type of bridge which is becoming increasingly 
popular because of its pleasing appearance. A modern 


arch, only five years old, over the Yadkin River in North 


is subjected were 
it 


instruments 


Carolina, had to be abandoned and demolished because 
it was to be im@ndated by water impounded by a power 
dam which was built downstream. 


The Bureau of Public Roads and the North Carolina 
Highway Commission seized this opporunity to make 
a test that would clear up as many of the problems 
presented by this type of structure as was possible in 
the limited time and ata cost within the funds available. 


* * *~ 


THis was an unprecedented test and it was necessary 

to work out every detail with precision. To plan the 
procedure, am advisory committee of experts was in- 
vited to participate in the -ex periment. 
was loaded with tanks of water, each weighing 160 tons. 


Deformations of the arch were measured by delicate 
and these deformations were compared 


The bridge 


with those computed by making the assumptions which 


uniform strength. 


are usually made in designing an arch. 
* * a 


The loads were applied and deformations measured 
with the arch in the condition 
at the time the test was decided upon and agaim with 
modifications so as to make it conform as closely as 


in which it was found 


possible to the design assumptions. Finally, a load of 


steel, 


parts of a bridge _ ‘lated. 


This effect is 


320 tons was applied in an effort to produce stresses 
in the arch exceeding the stremgth of the concrete or 


Stresses four or five times those ordinarily allowed 
were produced but were insufficient to cause failure, 
the structure continuing to behave as the theory in- 


* * = 


(THE mathematical analysis of a concrete arch of the 


type tested is a complex problem in which many 
assumptions are made. Even the experienced bridge 


structure. 


of conditions, the 


to allow. 


may lead to the development of materials of higher and 


more uniform quality; second, tests of the component 
parts and details of bridges for the purpose of determin- 
ing the best arrangement of the parts; and, third, tests 
of models and full-size, structures to determine the 
total results of all the above factors of uncertainty. 


* * & 


HE Bureau of Public Roads and other research 
agencies are constantly at work on the first phase 
of the problem, that of improving materials, and much 
has been done along this line in recent years, especially 
Numerous researches 
have also been directed toward the solution of problems 


in the improvement of concrete. 


of detail design. 
But few tests of large full-size 


conducted because of the prohibitive cost of building 


engineer wonders how closely the results of his labori- 
ous computations will indicate the action of the finished 


The test of the Yadkin River bridge showed that there 
was a remarkable agreement between the theoretical 
and measured results even when the stresses 
concrete were four or five times those considered safe 


in the 


* * cal 


Many other tests bearing om bridge problems have 
been conducted by the Bureau of Public Roads alone or 
in cooperation with other agemcies interested im some 
particular bridge problem. 


Each test, when well conceived and intelligently 


carried out by experienced testing engineers, adds to 


bridges have been Engineer, 


our store of knowledge and allows us to approach more 
closely to the ideal of a durable structure, which will 
perform in a satisfactory manner the service for which 
it is intended and which can be built at the lowest cost 
consistent with safety. 


In the next article, to be published in the is- 
sue of <ipril 12,G. H. Lawtz, Assistant Chief 
Forest Service, 

and trazl construction in the national forests. 


will discuss road 
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and even in this requirement, part of 
the native supply is imported. 
Statistics relative to the kind and 
amount of power used im the various in- 
dustries are available only in isolated 
cases. The following figures show the 
estimated horsepower developed in all 
hydroelectric and thermoelectric plants 
installed in Mexico: 
Hydroelectric plants: 
Public Right and power plants 
(200,000 kilowatts) SO 
Private plants of mining concerns 
in their direct service (6,000 
ee RR Serer 
Private plants of woolem and cot- 
ton mills (16,400 lhorsepower 
are accounted for by the seven 
principal mills) eae 
Private plants in service of manu- 
facturing and agricultural in- 
dustries (estimate) LES SH RANA 


8,000 


30,000 


25,000 
Total hydraulic power ...... 333,000 
Thermoelectric plants: 
Public light and power plants 
(72,000 kilowatts) eee |. 
Private plants of mining concerns 
in their direct service (50,000 
kilowatts) <a terietaiia as era seth 
Private plants of woolem and cot- 
ton mills in their direct service 5,000 
Private plants in service of other 
industries (estimate) .......... 20,00 


68,000 


Total thermoelectriac power.193,000 
Statements based on returns from 700 
municipalities in Mexico show an average 
wage of 1.29 pesos for steady work and 
of 1.76 pesos for job labor on the basis 
of an 8-hour day. Salaries are high- 
est in Lower California, where steady 
labor averages 3.19 pesos a day, while 
the general level runs as low as 0.77 
centavo in Queretaroand 0.58 centavo in 
Jalisco. In Mexico City (Federal dis- 
trict) the average is 1.19 pesos. 

The average wage paid native stenog-— 
raphers is approximately 175 pesos per 
month; bookkeepers, 150 to 250 pesos, 
accountants, 250 to 400 pesos; foreign 
stenographers, 300 pesos; bookkeepers, 
450 to 600 pesos; and acountants, 600 to 
1,000 pesos. English-Spanish stenog- 
raphers receive anywhere from 300 to 
600 pesos. 


Taxes Not Excessive 
On Manufacturing Products 
Despite comparatively low wages, the 


The small amounts imported| relative cost of production in Mexico is 

Sweden and the United) often greater than in the United States. 
Practically all of the matches|The efficiency of the Mexican laborer, 
produced are of the wax variety—not| however, 
Glass produc-| ment is 
tion is largely confined to bottles used| technical education. 


is increasing. The govern- 
encouraging and supervising 
The quality of the 


in the brewing and distilling industry,| native product is steadily improving ow- 


ing in part to the increased use of mod- 
ern equipment, especially in the manu- 
facture of textiles, tobacco, and shoes 
and in tanneries ~ and breweries. 


The Department of Industry, Com- 
merce, and Labor states that there is no 
restraint of any kind on the establish- 
ment of manufacturing industries in 
Mexico, The taxes commonly imposed 
by governments are in force, but it is 
stated that they are not excessive. _For- 
eigners establishing industries are de- 
clared to have the same rights as Mexi- 
can citizens, except that Mexicans alone 
enjoy the right to purchase land in areas 
within 100 kilometers of the frontier 
and within 50 kilometers of the  sea- 
coast, Government aid is granted in 
the form of subsidies under certaim con- 
ditions. Protective tariffs also serve as 
an indirect aid, these being changeable 
by presidential decree, requiring no 
previous notice. 


The general tendency toward local 
manufacture should cause a change in the 
type of Mexicam imports, Products that 
can be manufactured successfully at 
home will either be no longer imported or 
will be purchased in decreasing quan- 
tities, Since 1913, imports of construc- 
tion materials, industrial machinery, 
office supplies, and automobiles, especi- 
ally trucks, hawe increased, while those 
of toilet articles and certain textiles have 
appreciably declined. Other products 
that might be expected to react im like 
manner have Shown no marked change, 
owing to increased demand. Trends in 
imports since 1924 are probably more in- 
dicative of the @ rowing capacity of Mexi- 
can industry to supply the local demand, 
and they show a marked decline in im- 
portations of cotton and woolen cloth, 
rayon hosiery, manila cordage, boots and 
shoes, leather belting, soap, electrical 
machinery and apparatus, and structural 
iron and steel. 

Mexican manufacturers can not hope 
to compete in foreign markets in any gen- 
eral way. In products of a special 
nature, such as pottery and hand-tooled 
leather, the coumtry will always be able 
to export, although the amount shipped 
will be small compared to the total value 
of the nation’s industries, Its problem 
now is to confime manufacturing activi- 
ties to such fields as are within the 
adaptability of its labor and the other 
economic conditions that obtain. Mexi- 
can labor is native, Its industrial capital 
is largely foreign. This situation is the 
opposite of that in the United States, and 
hence gives rise to entirely different 
problems, 


Navy Orders | 


Lieut. Comdr. Hartwell C. Davis, det. Asi- 
atic Fit, about September 9; to aide on staff, 
CinC, Asiatic Fit, 

Lieut. Comdr. Charles F. Gzxeene, det. 
command U. S.'S. Chase about May 20; to 
Navy Yard as aide to Comdt., INavy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif. 

Lieut, Carl W. Brewingtom, det. Naval 
Academy _ abeut July 1; to aide on staff 
CinC, Asiatie Fit. y 

Lieut. William E. Clayton, 
San Franeisco, about April 
Academy. ’ 

Lieut. Clark L. Green, det. Navy Yard 
Philadelphia, Pa. about May 3: ". a 
mand U. S. S, R-7. , 

— William A, Griswold, det. U.S. S. 

ayflower about May 20; t i , 
a ee 
Pg mechard Tishhymam, det. Dest. 
Sqdn. 11, Battle Fit. about Ju : 

Ney Dice” ly 1; to 12th 

Lieut. Charles F, M. 8. Quinby, det. com- 
mand U. S. S. R-20 about July aos Salen. 
sity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Lieut. (j. g@.) John H. Griffin, Get. U.S. 8. 


det. Rec, Ship, 
42; to Naval 


Gt. 











Paul Hamilton about May 1; i 

oe, Pensacola, Fla. ” setieetilhees 
ieut. (j- g.) Hugh W. Hadley. ors. 

19, 1929, rewoked. Set, U. S. % oye, Marsh 

June 16; to Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William R. McCaleb, det. U. 
8. S, Saratoga about May 1; to temp. duty 
a, ae Tonnes, Via. 

leut. (3. g.) Isaac 8. KK. Reewes, jr., det. 
U. 8.8. New Mexico about May 1; é — 
duty Nav. Air Sta. Pensacola, Fila. 
- Hot, (j- g.) pews ©. Varian, det. U.S. 
5. Mississippi about May 1; : 
a alr Seen Renae eg eam. S07 

vieut. Cj. g.) Edwin E, Woods, . 
mand U. S. S. R-17 about ome “0 Unie 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif, 
oe Bohars 6, Saas, det. U.S. S. 

aryland about May 1; to temp. Vv, 
Air Sta. Pensacola, Fla, ter = 

Ens. William A. Deam, det. UW. §. §, Isher- 
wood; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. ; 
grt isomard &. Mevtleney, det. U.S. 8, 

yoming about May 1; to te % v, 
Air Sta. Pensacola, Fla, ane. Sey ee 

Ens, Jack P. Monroe, det. 
nessee about May 1; to Nav. Air Sta, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. : 

Ens. Johm S. Tracy, det. U. S_ S. Tennes- 
see about May 1; to Nav. Air Sta., Pensa- 
cola, via. = : 

Comdr. Exugene A. Vicker (M, C, ut: 
Marine Retg. Sta., Boston. <i), 1 oe 

Lieut. Cj. g.) Carl H, MecMil2an (M. C.), 
det, Navy Retg. Sta, Bostom, about April 
27; to U. S. S. Argonne. | 

Ch, Gun, 

d, Plant, 
about May 1; to U.S. S. Arkansas. 

Ch. Mach John A, Peckham, ret., relieved 
all active duty; to home about April 3, 


Lawrence Wittman, det. Nav. | 


U. S. S, Ten-| 


{ (tg 
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Brit. Dominions office. Southern 
Rhodesia. Papers relative to the South- 
ern Rhodesia native juveniles employment 
act, 1926, and the Southern Rhodesia na- 
tive affairs act, 1927. Presented by the 
secretary of state for dominion affairs 
to Parliament by command of His Maj- 
esty. April, 1928. (Parliament. Papers 
by command. Cmd. 3076.) 86 p. London, 
H. M. Stationery off., 1928. 29-433 
Gt. Brit, Home dept, Russian banks and 
Communist funds. Report of an enquiry 
into certain transactions of the Bank for 
Russian trade, Itd, and the Moscow 
narodny bank, ltd. Memorandum by the 
directors of the Moscow narodny bank, 
ltd. Presented by the secretary of state 
for the Home department to Parliament 
by command of His Majesty. (Parlia- 
ment. Papers by command. Cmd, 3125.) 
58 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1928. 
29-431 

Gt. Brit. "Imperial shipping committee. . . . 
Report on the harbours of Nigeria. (Par- 
liament. Papers by command, Cmd. 3205.) 
19 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 
1928. 29-480 
Gt. Brit. Mines dept. Committee on the 
use of the guss in Somerset mines... . 
Report of the departmental committee on 
the wse of the guss in Somerset mines. 
(Parliament. Papers by command. Cmd. 
3200.) 59 p., illus. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., 1928. 29-423 
Gt. Brit. Treaties, etc., 1910— (George V.) 
Trams-Jordan. Agreement between the 
United Kingdom and _ Trans-Jordan. 
Signed at Jerusalem, February 20, 1928. 
(Parliament. Papers by command. Cmd. 
8069.) 7 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 
1928. 29-425 
Healy, William, Reconstructing behavior 
in youth; a study of problem children 
in foster families, by . . . Augusta F. 
Bronner, Edith M. H. Baylor, J. Prentice 
Murphy. (Judge Baker foundation. Pub- 
lication no. 5.) 325 p. N. Y¥., A. A. Knopf, 


1929. 29-5910 
Heidel, William Arthur. . . . The day of 
Yahweh; a study of sacred days and 
ritual forms in the ancient Near East. 
565 p. N. Y., The Century co., 1929. 
29-5901 
Imperial wireless and cable conference, 
London, 1928. Imperial wireless and ca- 
ble conference, 1928. Report. (Gt. Brit. 
Parliament. Papers by command, Cmd. 
3163.) 22 p. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1928. 29-426 
International radiotelegraph conference, 
Washington, D. C., 1927. International 
radiotelegraph convention of Washing- 
ton, 1927, together with General regula- 
tions and Supplementary regulations an- 
nexed thereto. Ottawa, Radio branch, 
Department of marine. 117 p. Ottawa, 
F. A. Acland, printer, 1928. 29-435 
Irwin, Robert Benjamin. Blind relief laws, 
their theory and practice, by... and 
Evelyn C. McKay. (American foundation 
for the blind, inc. Legislation series no. 
2.) 128 p. N. Y., American foundation 
for the blind, 1929. 29-5908 
Johnson, Ava lL. Bacteriology of the home; 
a textbook of practical bacteriology by 
. - « photography by Edith Brown Ricker. 
167 p. Peoria, Ill.,. The Manual arts 
press, 1929. 29-5913 
Libby, Walter. Introduction to contempo- 
rary civilization; an orientation course 
for college students. 272 p. oie a 
Knopf, 1929. 29-5895 
Macleod, John James Rickard. The fuel of 
life; experimental studies in normal and 
diabetic animals, by John James Rickard 
Macleod. .. Louis Clark Vanuxem founda- 
tiom lectures delivered at Princeton uni- 
versity, March, 1928. 147 p. Princeton, 
Primceton university press, 1928. 29-5914 
McPharlin, William H. J. comp. Standard 
business classifications, approved and 
adopted by the Association of North 
American directory publishers, for use in 
city directories. 172 p. Detroit, Associa- 
tiom of North American directory pub- 
lishers, 1929. 29-5922 
Mann, Carleton Hunter, 1886-. How schools 
use their time; time allotment practice 
in 444 cities, including a study of trends 
from 1826 to 1926, by Carleton Hunter 
Mann. (Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity. Contributions to education, no. 


Army Orders 


Capt. Gilbert L. Thompson, Signal Corps, 
from Washington, D. C., to Brooklyn, N, Y. 

First Lieut. Hans Kramer, E. C., from 
Fort Humphreys, Va., to Fort Du Pont, Del. 

Second Lieut. Will K. Stennis, Coast Art., 
orders of February 25 amended. 

Capt. Louis H. Price, Finance Dept., or- 
ders of November 20 amended. 

Capt. Nelson H. Duval, Coast Art., from 
Fort Monroe, Va, to Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Miss. 

Capt. William T. Andrews, Coast Art., 
from Fort Monroe, Va., to Alabama Uni- 
versity, University, Ala. 

Maj. George L. Van Deusen, Signal Corps, 
from Fort Monmouth, N. J., to Fort Ham- 
ilton, N. Y. ; 

First Lieut. William DL. McEnery, Signal 
Corps, is relieved from his present duties, 
and is assigned to duty with the Ist Sig- 
nal Company, Fort Monmouth, N, J. 

Second Lieut. Fred W. Kunesh, Signal 
Corps, from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to 
Fort Monmouth, N. J 

Second Lieut. Byron Soren Cooper, Air 
Corps Res., to duty at Crissy Field, Presidio 
of San Francisco, Calif. 

Capt. Hartwell N. Williams, Q. M. C., 
from Washington, D. C., to Fort George 
G. Meade, Md. 

Lieut. Col. Thomas M. Spaulding, Ad- 
jutamt General's Dept., from Baltimore, 
Md., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Maj. Henry H. Malven jr., Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Dept., from Fort Sani Houston, Tex., 
to Manila, P. I. 

Maj. Victor V. Taylor, Adjutant General’s 
Dept., from Manila, P. I., to Fort Lewis, 
Wash. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph C. Castner, U. 8. A,, 
from Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., to 
Fort Lewis, Wash, to assume command 
Third Division. , 

Coly. George G. Gatley, F. A., detailed 
as a member of the court of inquiry ap- 
pointed to meet at headquarters Eighth 
Corps Area. , 

Capt. Glenn 8. Finley, Cav., from Fort 
Bliss, Tex., to Manila, P. 1. 

Maj. Richard B. Paddock, General Staff 
Corps, orders of January 5, amended. 

Capt. Thomas L. Lamoreux, Inf, from 
Fort Benning, Ge. to Erie, Pa. 

Maj. Allen Kimberly, Coast Art., from 
Fort Totten, N. Y.. to New York, N. Y. 

Capt. Thomas L. Clark, Signal Corps, 
from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. bs 
Staff Sergt. Rafael Berdeguer, Inf., will 
be placed upon the retired list at San Juan, 
Porto Rico. 

Capt. Harry M. Stinson, Inf., from Fort 
Benning, Ga, to Altoona, Pa.- 

Maj. Edward G. McCormick, Inf., from 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y., to Washington, Pa. 

Capt. Thomas R. Phillips, Coast Art., 
from Fort Monroe, Va., to Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Capt. Joseph S. Dougherty, Inf., from 
Fort Schuyler, N. Y., to Rutgers University, 
ew Brunswick, N. J. 

First Lieut. Thomas V. Webb, Inf., from 
Fort Benning, Ga, to Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, . 

Each of the following named medical 

officers are appointed members of a board 


|to maeet at New York City for the purpose 


of examining candidates for commissions 
in the Medical Corps: Lieut. Col. Edgar 
W. Miller, Captains Jarret M. Huddleston, 
Walter C. Royals. 

First Lieut. George F. Wooley, jr, F. A., 


Baldwin, Long Island, N. Y.|from Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
to Fort Sill, Okla. 


First Lieut. Charles Spencer Gray, Q. M. 
C. Res., to duty at San Antonio, Tex, 


333. Published also as thesis (Ph. D.) 
Columbia university, 1929.) 202 p. N, 
Y., Teachers college, Columbia university. 
1928. 29-5921 
Montgomery, Robert Hargrove. The coop- 
erative pattern in cotton. 335 p. N. Y., 
The Macmillan co., 1929. 29-591 
Price, Carl Fowler. More hymn stories. 
115 p. N. Y., The Abingdon press, 1929. 
29-5893 
Pyott, Wilford Henry. Eating for chemi- 
cal balance; a volume designed for a 
practical daily selection of food which 
is based upon individual requirements 
in accordance with the principles of 
basic diet. 92 p. Salt Lake City, Utah 
printing co., 1928. 29-5904 
Richards, Grant. The coast of pleasure; 
chapters practical, geographical and 
anecdotal on the social, open-air and 
restaurart life of the French Riviera, 
with a few notes on the ways of ap-— 
proach to that resort of worldlings, by 
. . . With a frontispiece in colour and 
other illustrations by Tom Van Oss. 361 
p., illus. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1928. 
29-26165 
Root, William Thomas. Psychology for life 
insurance underwriters. (Manuals of life 
insurance ed. by A. M. Spalding.) 250 
p. Chicago, A. W. Shaw co., 1929. 
29-5909 
Russell Sage foundation, New York. Li- 
brary. ... The handicapped child (blind, 
deaf and crippled.) (Bulletin no. 93, 
February, 1929.) 4 p. New York, N. Y., 
The Russell Sage foundation library, 
1929. 29-5924 
Scotland. Committee on processes of regis- 
tration of writs in the Sasines office, 
Edinburgh. Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the secretary of state for 
Scotland to enquire into the processes 
of registration of writs in the Sasines 
office, Edinburgh. 32 p. Edinburgh, H. 
M. Stationery off., 1928. 29-420 
Shuman, G. Norris. Paragrapher and co- 
operator, the time saver and burden 
lifter; a code between the correspondent 
and stenographer or typist. This book 
is for the use of collection agencies, bu- 
reaus of credit, attorneys, credit men. 
146, 46 p. Richmond, Va., Bureau of 
credits, 1928. 29-5911 


Walden, Paul. . , . Salts, acids, and bases: 
electrolytes; stereochemistry. (The 
George Fisher Baker non-resident lec- 
tureship in chemistry at Cornell univer- 
sity. v. 4.) 397 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill 
book co., 1929. 29-5915 

Webb, Gerald Bertram. Rene Theophile 
Hyacinthe Laennec; a memoir. 13 full- 
page plates. 146 p., illus. N. Y., Paul B. 
Hoeber, 1928. ‘ 29-5903 

Wilkins, Sir George Hubert. Undiscovered 
Australia; being an account of an ex- 
pedition to tropical Australia to collect 
specimens of the rarer native fauna for 
the British museum, 1923-1925, by ... 
with 47 illustrations and a map. 353 p. 
N. Y., G. P, Putnam’s sons, 1929. 

29-5894 

Withers, John William. Fifth reader man- 

ual for Story and study readers, by ... 

Skinner, and Gecks. 174 p. Richmond, 

Johnson publishing co., 1929. 29-5918 


Government Books 
and Publications - 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Inquiry Division of the United 
States Daily. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. \ 

Notes on Some North American Moths of 
the Subfamily Eucosminae, by Carl Hein- 
rich, of the Bureau of Entomology, De- 
partment of Agriculture. No. 2779.—From 
the Proceedings of the United States Na- 
tional Museum. Free at Museum. 

Forest Worker, March, 1929, Published bi- 
monthly by the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

(Agr. 24-838) 

Monthly Weather Review, January, 1929, 
Vol. 57, No. 1. Weather Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 15 cents. 

(Agr. 9-990) 

Accredited Secondary Schools in the United 
States, Prepared by Frank M. Phillips, 
Chief, Division of Statistics, Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
—Bulletin, 1928, No. 26. Price, 20 cents. 

(E25-194) 

Record Book of Business Statistics, Part 
III, Fuels, Automobiles, and Rubber. 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. (27-27825) 

Laws and Regulations Relating to Game, 
Land Fur-Bearing Animals, and Birds, in 
Alaska, 1929-30. Circular No. 6, Alaska 
Game Commission, Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Department of Agriculture. Price 
5 cents. (Agr. 26-862) 

Boot and Shoe Industry and Trade in Great 
Britain, T. I. B. No. 607, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

(29-26318) 

Some New Genera and Species of Nematode 
Worms, Filarioidea, from Animals Dying 
in the Calcutta Zoological Garden, by 
Asa C. Chandler of the Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. No. 2777.—Proceedings 
of U. S. National Museum, Vol. 75, Art. 
6. Free at Museum. 
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PAGE TEN 


Preference Given | 
Federal Taxes on 
Insolvent’s Funds 


Government Held to Have 


Property in Hands 
Of Receiver. 
[Continued from Page &.] 


State in the payment should prevail over 
the Federal Act of 1797. Mr. Justice 


| 
| 
Priority Over States on | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Yeates, speaking for the Court, said: (p. 


259): 

“Congress have the concurrent right 
of passing laws to protect the interest 
of the union, as to debts due to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States arising 
from the public revenue; but in so doing 
they can not detract from the uncon- 
trollable power of individual States to 
raise their own revenue, nor infringe on, 
or derogate from the sovereignty of any 
independent State. The rights of 
the general Government to priority of 
payment and the rights of individual 
States, are contemplated as subsisting 
at the same time, and as perfectly com- 
patible with each other. This can only 
be effected by giving preference to each 
existing lien, according to its due 
priority in point of time. I know of no 
other mode whereby the several confiict- 
ing claims can with justice be protected 
and secured.” : 

The colleagues of Judge Yeates con- 
curred with him, but one of them ex- 
pressed regret that the opinion in the 
Fisher case, supra, delivered previously, 
had not been furnished for comparison. 
The decisions in the Fisher and the 
Nicholls cases created much popular ex- 
citement, and, united with other issues 
of a similar character as between the 
supporters of the Federal Government 
and the State governments, led to much 
concern over the open defiance of the de- 
cisions of this court, until the issues 
were disposed of in the case of United 
States v. Judge Peters, 5 Cranch 115. 
See the account of the litigation in 
Charles Warren’s Supreme Court in 
United States History, vol. 1, pp. 372, 
538 et seq. Four years after the deci- 
sion in the Nicholls case, a review of 
that case was sought in this court on a 
writ of error. When it came to be 
heard after nine years more of inaction, 
it was dismissed for lack of jurisdiction, 
on the ground that the record did not 
disclose the insobvency of the debtor so 


as to make Section 3466 applicable, and ! 


thus was eliminated the Federal ques- 
tion. 4 Wheat. 311. 

No question of the construction of Sec- 
tion 3466 seems to have come before this 
Court again until in Field v. United 
States, 9 Pet. 182, it was sought to make 
certain trustees liable from their own | 
funds, because they had made disburse- 
ments out of a bankrupt’s estate, as to 
which the United States was entitled 
to priority. It was objected that the 
distribution had been made under order 
of the parish court in an action in which 
the United States was not a party. This 
Court held that the United States was 
not bound to become a party and said, 
p. 201: 

“The local laws of the State could not. 
and did not, bind them [the United 
States] in their rights. They could not 
create a priority in favor of other credi- 
tors in cases of insolvency, which should 
supersede that of the United States.” 

The power of Congress of the United 
States in giving preference to the debt? 
of the Government of the United States 
over those of the separate States is very 
clearly brought out in Lane County v. 
Oregon, 7 Wall. 71, and may well be re- 
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Accounting 


See under “Taxation” 
Finance’ headings. 


Advertising News 


New Zealand to advertise itself 
throughout world through motion pic- 
tures. 


and “Banking- 


Page 6, Col. 4 
A griculture 


Senator McNary outlines plan for 
farm relief to be embodied in bill under 
preparation by Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry which will be 
introduced, he says, not later than 
April 17. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


State agricultural marketing repre- | 


sentatives plan conference with Fed- 
eral marketing specialists in Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Favorable weather in producing States 
improves condition of early lambs, says 
Department of Agriculture. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Prices for farm products steadier in 
mid-April, says Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Page 4, Col. 1| 


Weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Decline is shown in cattle on feed in 
Corn-Belt States. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
e e 
Banking-F inance 
Reserve Bank of New York reviews 
foreign exchange movement in March, 
ascribing movement of gold to weakness 
of exchanges caused by high money 
rates in New York. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 
See under “Railroads” headings. 


Books-Publications 


The Bureau of Biological Survey is- 


sues a circular on the laws and regula- } 


tions relating to game, land fur-bearing 
animals, and birds in Alaska, 1929-1930. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues a trade information 
bulletin on boot and shoe industry and 
trade of Great Britain. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Some new genera and species of nem- 
atode worms, filarioidea, from animals 
dying in the Calcutta Zoological Gar- 
den, 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of Education issues a 
bulletin on accredited secondary schools 
in the United States. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of the Census issues a 
record book of business statistics, Part 
3: Fuels, automobiles, and rubber. 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


The Forest Service publishes the bi- 
monthly number of the Forest Worker, 
March, 1929, 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The Weather Bureau publishes the 
monthly number of the Weather Re- 
view, January, 192 


vad. 
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| : ‘ 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic|basador to Great Britain, it is an-) securities of Mobile & Ohio and New 


Commerce issues a trade information 
bulletin on boot and shoe industry and 
{trade in Great Britain. 
Page 9, Col. 7' 


Prices for farm products steadier in| 


| mid-April, says Department of Agricul- 
| ture. 
| Page 4, Col. 1 


The Bureau of the Census issues a} 


; record book of business statistics, Part 
j 3: Fuels, automobiles, and rubber. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Exports and imports of mica and its 

products increased in 1928, Department 


' : | 
of Commerce reports. i 


Page 6, Col. 4 | 


Weekly index of business chart pre-| Gov't Topical Survey 


pared by the Department of Commerce. 

Page 4 
{ Imports of sisal declined during March. 
i Page 4, Col. 4 


Congress 


|! Senator McNary outlines plan for 
‘farm relief to be embodied in bill under | 


{preparation by Senate Committee on 
| Agriculture and Forestry which will be 
}introduced, he says, not later than} 


| April 17. 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 
Higher duty on sugar proposed by 
subcommittee of House Committee on: 
| Ways and Means is opposed by Repre- 
, sentative Dickinson. i 
Page 1, Col. 4| 
Representative Cross to introduce 
measure to stabilize price of cotton by 
control of surplus. ' 
| 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Cotton 


Representative Cross to introduce 
measure to stabilize price of cotton by 
control of surplus. 

Page 3, Col. 5: 


Court Decisions | 


Circuit Court finds that lease of land 
for 50 years with right to exploit oil. 
does not constitute sale, affirming ruling , 
of Board of Tax Appeals that proceeds | 
are taxable as income. (Burkitt v. | 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue.) 

Page 5, Col. 1 

See Special Index and Law Digest 

on page &. | 


Education 


Study of school system in colonial New | 
England said to show teachers’ wages 
; were low and towns lax in maintaining 
schools, i 
Page 2, Col. 2' 
The Board of Education issues a bul- 
letin on accredited secondary schoo!s 
in the United States, 
| Page 9, Col. 7 


Foreign Affairs | 


, Senator Borah announces intention to 
vote for increased tariffs on farm prod- 
ucts, notwithstanding suggestion in-, 
creases might affect cordial relations | 
| with Canada, | 
Page 1, Col. 6 

President of Nicaragua says he hopes 
conditions soon will permit withdrawal 
of main force of United States Marines 
from that country. | 
Page 2, Col. 5| 

Charles G. Dawes, former Vice Presi- 
dent, is selected by President to be Am- 
basador to Great Britain, it is an- 
nounced at White House. 


Page 3, Col. 6| 
Forestry 


Appointments of new chief of branch ; 
of public relations of Forest Service: 
and of two district foresters are an- | 


nounced. | 


| Judiciary 


nounced at White House. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Appointments of new chief of branch | 


Daily engagements of the President | 


at the Executive Offices. 


9 
vo 


Page 


’ * . | 
Gov't Supplies | 

Chief Coordinator urges Federal 
agencies to cooperate in coordinating 


urchases of supplies. \ 
. Page 1, Col. 5 


Bridge Testing—Article by Albin L. 
Geneny, senior structural engineer, Bu- | 
reau of Public Roads. 

Page 9 


° | 
Highways 
Bridge Testing—Article by Albin L. | 
Geneny, senior siructural engineer, Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. 
Page 9 
Highway to be built between port of | 
Assab, in Eritrea, and town of Dessie, ! 
ia Ethiopia. : 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Inland Waterways | 


Secretary of War says inland water- | 
ways improvement is necessary to | 
velopment of Middle West, and asserts 
St. Lawrence waterwey can be provided 


,at maximum cost of $150,000,000. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
| 


Suvreme Court justices are reas- 
signed to Circuit Courts of Appeals. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Leather 


America’s foreign trade in_ hides. 
leather and tanning materials advanced 
greatly in 1928, Department of Com- 
merce announces, | 

Page 1, Col. 4; 


Motion Pictures | 


New Zealand to advertise itself 
throughout world through motion pic- 
tures, | 
Page 6, Col. 4 | 

Australia rated as second-best market 
for American motion pictures. 


rete Page 2, Col. 1, 
Municipal Gov't 


Department of Commerce finds 754 


cities have adopted zoning ordinances. sation law does not apply to accidental | does not constitute sale, affirming rul- 


, ss Page 1, Col. 4 
National Defense 


Orders issued {0 the personnel of the | 
War Department. | 
Page 9 


Orders issued to the personnel of the ment in case of Johnson v. U. S. Ship-! on 


Navy Department. 


= 
Oil 

Supreme Court of the United States 
holds that a State may not tax oil re- 
ceived in interstate commerce and held ; 
in storage tanks within the State await- | 
ing arrival of a ship or accumulation 
of sufficient quantity to load a ship. 
(Carson Petroleum Company v. Leon 
C. Vial et al.) 


Page 9} 
| 


Page 5, Col. 2 


|Public Health | 


Certain occupational diseases and in- 
dustrial poisonings are made reportable ' 


| Retail Trade 


|Rubber | 


Rubber exports of Dutch East Indies | Tariff 


> 


Orleans & Northeastern railways. | 
Page 1, Col. 5 | 
Suprem 


by road. 


thorized to build extension in Kentucky | 
to permit development of timber and 
coal bearing land. 


Norfolk & Western Railroad asks au- | 
thority to acquire terminal 


Sewall’s Point, Va. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Texas & Pacific Railway authorized | sation law does not apply to accidental 
by Interstate Commerce Commission to death of seaman on navigable waters. 


‘issue $34,000,000 of bonds. ( 
Page 1, Col. 3| 

Effective date of order 
safety firedoors for locomotives in serv- 
ice is postponed. | 


Page 6, Col. 1! negligence issue in suit for recovery 
from railroad for injuries to child al- 
'leged to have been illegally employed 
| by road. 


Authority is asked to serve as vice, 


president and director of Pullman Com- 
pany. 

Page 7, Col. 5| 

Extension of branch line of Chicago 

& 
kota is authorized. , , 

Page 10, Col. 7 | 

Rate decisions announced by the In- | 

terstate Commerce Commission. 


| 

Page 6 
Time for construction of extension in | 
eastern Oregon is extended. | 
Page 6, Col. 4 | 
| 
' 


Sales of department stores in March ! 
record increase over same month last 
year, says Federal Reserve Board. 

Page 7, Col. 7 


c 


Ss 


showed gain in 1928. | 


| Supreme Court 


| e Court. hears argument on) holds that a State may not tax oil re- 
of public relations of Forest Service and | negligence issue in suit for recovery | ceived in interstate commerce and held 


of two district foresters are announced. |from railroad for injuries to child al- | in storage tanks within the State await- 

Page 2, Col. 7 \leged to have been illegally employed | ing arrival of a ship or accumulation of 

| sufficient quantity to load a ship. (Car- 

Page 2, Col. 4 ison Petroleum Company v. Leon C. Vial 
Louisville & Nashville Raiiroad is au- | et al.) 


| taxes have preference over State levies 
Page 6, Col.1:' on property in hands 


railroad | Whitman, Washington, v. The United 
| properties owned by city of Norfolk at | States of America.) 


Vv. 
requiring | State of California.) 


North Western Railway in South Da-; Maine on issuance of writs of attech- 


preme Court on briefs. 


ment in case of Johnson v. U. S. Ship- 
ping Board. 


Court of the United States. 


Supreme Court of the United States 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Supreme Court holds that Federal 


of receiver. 


(County of Spokane and County of 


Page 8, Col. 6 
Supreme Court rules State compen- 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd., 
Industrial Accident Commission, 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Suvreme Court hears argument on 


Page 9, Col. 4 


Suit testing validity of statute of 


nent of property is submitted to Su- 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Supreme Court again to hear argu- 


_ Page 10, Col. 6 
Journal and calendar of the Supreme 


Page 8 

Contract awarded to architect to exe- 

ute plans for Supreme Court building. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Supreme Court justices are reas- 
igned to Circuit Courts of Appeals. 

Page 1, Col. 6 





Senator Borah announces intention to 


Page 6, Col. 5 vote for increased tariffs on farm prod- 


Science 


Some new genera and species of nem- 
atode worms, filarioidea, from animals | 
dying in the Calcutta Zoological Garden. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Notes on some North American moths 

of the subfamily eucosminae. 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 
Sh ipping | 


Supreme Court rules State compen- , ¢ 


je 


s 


death of seaman on navigable waters. | j 
(London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd., | ¢ 
v. Industrial Accident ' 
State of California.) | 
Page 8, Col.1 | 
Supreme Court again to hear argu- | { 


ping Board. 


approved by Shipping Board. | 

. Page 3. Col. 1 | 
Shipping Board begins 

motorized fleet. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Simplified Practices 


_Conference planned on program o 
simplification of shipping tags. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


States Rights 


Supreme Court of the United States | 


t 


iby New York City department of health. ; holds that a State may not tax oil re- wild-life in Alaska to be effective July 1. 


; ucts, 


| with Canada, 


Ways and Means is opposed by Repre- 
1 sentative Dickinson. 


Taxation 


Commission, | y 


(County 
Be Page 10, Col. 6 Whitman, Washington, v. The United 
Nineteen rate-conference agreements States of America.) 


operation of peals. 


| Decisions on page 5. 


; | Territories 


sues a circular on the laws and regula- 


| animals, and birds in Alaska, 1920-1930. 


notwithstanding ' suggestion in- 
reases might affect cordial relations 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Higher duty on sugar proposed by 
ubcommittee of House Committee on 


Page 1, Col. 4 


| 


Circuit Court finds that lease of land 
or 50 years with right to exploit oil 


nz of Board of Tax Appeals that pro- 
eeds are taxable as income. (Burkitt 
. Commissioner of Internal Revenue.) 
Page 5, Col. 1 

Supreme Court holds that Federal 
axes have preference over State levies 
property in hands of receiver. 
of Spokane and County of 


Page 8, Col. 6 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 


Page 5 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


The Bureau of Biological Survey is- 


ions relating to game, land fur-bearing 
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Revised regulations for control of ! 


volume. 


after March 4, at the conclusion of 
This the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


cumulates 
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Small Salaries 
Given Teachers 


~ InColonial Days 


Towns in New 


England 


|| Found to Have Been Lax 


In Providing School 
Facilities. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
| proportion of the teaching force of the 
colony.” He continues: 

“In none of the middle colonies at this 
time did the teacher occupy an exalted 
position. He was regarded as an unpro- 
ductive laborer. Agricultural laborers 
or artisans was what the colony wanted ’ 
and needed most, and they were nearly 


‘always sold at a higher price than the 


schoolmasters.” 

The diary of John Harrower, an 
English bookkeeper, who “being reduced 
to the last shilling I hade, was obliged 
to go to Virginia for four years as a 
| schoolmaster for bedd, board, washing, 
,and five pounds during the whole time,” 
gives a fair idea of the way the system 
worked. He errived at Fredericksburg, 
Va., in April, 1774, and after two weeks 
spent in search of a master he was 
bought by Colonel Daingerfield, a planter, 
living “about seven miles below the 


‘toun of Fredericksburg,” on the Rappa- 


hannock. He was given “a neat little 
house at the upper end of an avenue of 
planting at 500 yards from the main 
house, where I was to keep the school 
and lodge myselef in it.” 

The next day, April 27: “About 8 a, 
m., the colonel delivered his three sons 
to my charge to teach them to read, 
write and figure. His oldest son, Edwin, 
10 years of age, intred into two syllables 
in the spelling book; Bathourest, his 
second son, 6 years of age, in the al- 
phabete; and William, his third son, 4 
years of age, does not know the let- 
ters. * * * My school houres is from 6 to 


8 in the morning; in the forenoon from ~~ 


9 to 12, and from 3 to 6 in the after- 
noon.” 
Many Claims on Time. 

The diary continues: 

“Munday, June 20th. This morning 
entred to school Philip and Dorothea 
Edge, children of Mr’s Benjamin Edge, 
planter. 

“Tuesday, 21st. This day Mr Samuel 
Edge, planter, came to me and begged 
me to take a son of his to school who 
was both deaf and dum, and I consented 


‘to try what I could do with him.” 


When he was not busy teaching he 
acted -as bookkeeper and _ purchasing 
agent for his master, and when in town 
in the latter capacity he occasionally 
picked up such additional jobs as writ- 
ing “a love letter from Mr. Anderson 


|to one Peggie Dewar at the Howse of 
|Mr. John Mitchel at the Wilderness.” 

| An entry dated April 23, 1776, two years 

| after he entered service, reads: 

into Town, got the @ 
| Newspapers and settled with Mr, Por- 


“At noon rode 


ter for teaching his two sons 12 months 


| when he verry genteely allowed me £6 
| (%20) for them, besides a present of two 


silk vests and two pairs of Nankeen 
Breeches last summer, and a Gallon of 
Rum at Christenmass, both he and Mrs 
Porter being extreamly well satisfied 
with what I hade done to them.” ; 

Harrower’s difficulty in finding a pur- 
chaser after he had landed, while the 
boat builder, two coopers, and a bar- 
ber who sailed with him sold readily, 
substantiated the statement of Boucher, 
a contemporary, that “school masters 
did not find so ready a sale or bring such 


|}, good prices as others.” 


Sum sup Conditions. . 
Clifton Johnson, author of Old Time 
Schools and School Books, sums up con- 


? 


Page 2, Col. 7 Page 2, Col. 1! ceived in interstate commerce and held | 
The Forest Service publishes the bi- ° Se | in storage tanks within the State await- 
monthly aati ruice punlisnes the b-, mse Utilities jing arrival of a ship or accumulation | W eather 
March, 1929, , See wider “Shipping” and “Rail- of sufficient quantity to load a ship. | 

age 9, Col. 7 | roads” headings. 


P | (Carson Petroleum Company vy. Leon | Temperatures during March were 
Game and Fish ‘Radio 


Claims 


Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany, announces that 
oral arguments on sabotage cases prob- 
ably will be concluded April 11. 

Page 7, Col. 3 


Commerce-T rade 


Industrial progress of Mexico consid- 
ered in report to Department of Com- 
merce prepared by division of regional 
information. | 

Page 1, Col. 2 

America’s foreign trade in hides, 
leather and tanning materials advanced 
greatly in 1928, Department of Com- 


| ditions in the district schools through- 
out the country generally from the be- 
ginning of the Republic until well into 
the nineteenth century: 
| “The usual sum paid to a master was 
$10 or $12 a month, though a wealthy 
district might, in exceptional cases, give 


Page 1, Col. 2 
ferred to here, because there are some 


expressions in that opinion which, taken 
away from their context, have been used 
to give an erroneous view. 
Concurrent Power Asserted. 

After discussing the taxing powers 
of the national and State governments, 
the Court, speaking by Chief Justice 
Chase, said of the State power of taxa- 
tion (p. 77): 
_ “It is indeed a concurrent power, and 
in the case of a tax on the same sub- 
ject by both governments, the claim of 
the United States, as the supreme au- 
thority, must be preferred; but with this 


iC. Vial et al.) | generally higher than normal, accord- 
| Page 5, Col. 2 | ae to monthly review of weather con- 
| i sti validity atut ditions. | “ 
Revised regulations for control of! Higher power sought by two radio we een vole st —_ ot Page 1, Col. 1 | $20. to retain a man of outers 556 a 
| Wild-life in Alaska to be effective July 1. stations, ment of property is submitted = a Favorable weather in producing States _ |] | perience. W amen saenee — $ ~ $ - 
Page 1, Col. 2 Page 2, Col. 5 preme Court on briefs | improves condition of early lambs, says | Even after the middle o a 
G 5° P l | Radio Commission grants eight ap- |? 8. Danartiient at avenivies century the standard pay for a woman 
yout ersonne | plications for revision of assignments | Page 2, Col. 5 | “€P & Rue 4. Col. 2 ||| teacher in many districts was $1 a 
Comptroller General rules that Amer- 2d status. Su ar | The Weather Bureau publishes the | week. A qualified wena eae a a 
ican diplomats abroad are allowed ex-! Page 3, Col. 4 gS monthly number of the Weather Bu- ree ae 61 ie oud een a 
pense for subscription to foreign news| Railroads | Higher duty on sugar proposed by | reau, January, 1929. | ee eee oe > my id 
service. ) Vanheamintttes of House iammittaa on] Page 9, Col. 7 | meskere of that period were paid no 


qualification it is absolute. The extent 
to which it shall be exercised, the sub-| 
jects upon which it shall be exercised, 
and the mode in which it shall be ex- 
ercised, are all equally within the dis- 
cretion of the legislatures to which the 
States commit the exercise of the power. 
That discretion restrained only by 
the will of the people expressed in the 
State constitutions or through elections, 
and by the condition that it must not be 
so used as to burden or embarrass the 
operations of the national government.” 

In United States v. Snyder, 149 U, S. 
210, the question was raised whether the 
tax system of the United States could 
be made subject to the recording liens 
of the States. This Court said, p. 214: 

“9 * the grant of the power and 
its limitation are wholly inconsistent 
with the proposition that the States can 
by legislation interfere with the assess- 
ment of Federal taxes * * *” 

In United States v. San Juan County, 
280 Fed. 120, and in Stover vy. Scotch 
Hills Coal Co., 4 F. (2d) 748, Section 
3466 came directly under consideration, 
and the priority of the United States 
against that of the State was fully sus- 
tained. It was also sustained by an un- 
reported decision of the District Court 
of the Eastern District of Washington, 
in a proceeding relating to the very taxes 
here involved, but the judgment was, 
reversed for lack of jurisdiction because 
the jurisdiction of the State courts had 
first attached. Merryweather v. United 
States, 12 F. (2d) 407. 

Relative Priorities Discussed. 

Petitioners rely on Ferris v. Chic-Mint! 
Gum Co.,, 14 Del. Ch. 232, where there 
were several mbrigagee, 


is 


* 


claimants,—a 
the State, and the United States, Under 
R. S. 3186, the mortgagee was given 
priority over the United States. By 
State law, the State was preferred to 
the mortagee. The Chancellor allowed 
the claims in the order of the State, the 
mortgagee, and the United States, hold- 
ing that “when the Government agreed| 


merce announces, 


by Section 3186 to take rank after the, 
mortgagee, 
that it 


property in one of the modes specified in 


made trustee for the} 


who are superior to its immediate senior.” | United States and bound first to pay its 


The Chancellor observed that his conclu- 
sion arose out of the peculiar facts of the 
case, and that it was unnecessary for 
him to venture into the broad field of 
constitutional law. 
in the conclusion of the Chancellor, it is | 
enough to say that as there is no such 
third creditor here, the case is not in 
point. Moreover it is contended by the 
Government that the relative priorities 
could ‘have been maintained in that case 
by setting apart sufficient funds to pay 
the mortage before paying the Federal 
taxes and then providing for payment 
of the State tax out of the sum so set 
apart. 


United States Has Priority. 

In United States v. National Surety 
Co., 254 U. S. 73, the question was 
whether in the distribution of a bank- 
rupt’s estate the United States had 
priority over a surety company entitled 
to subrogation under Section 3468 of the 
Revised Statutes. Upon this point the 
Court said (p. 76): 

“The -priority secured to the United 
States by Section 3466 is priority over 
all other creditors; that is, private per- 
sons and other publie bodies.” 

After these cases came the case of 
United States v, Oklahoma, 261 U, S. 
253, in which the question was of the 
application of Section 3466 to the liqui- 
dation of a State bank under the State 
law and of priority of debts of the United 
States in such a case, This Court found 
that the section did not apply, because 


t 


a 


| 
jt 
}t 
ji 


there did not appear to be insolveney of | priority it had conferred. 


the bank as used therein. But the Court | 
had to consider the meaning and effect | 
of the section, and said (p. 260): 


U. S. 492, and 
a 

iv. 
| 504; Bramwell v. U. S. Fidelity Co., 269 
U. S. 483; Stripe v. 
ue 
“debts” used in the section was heid to 


for them over those of the States. 


debt out of the debtor’s vroperty. Beaston | 
v. 
102, 


Farmers’ Bank of Delaware, 12 Pet. | 


133-135, 


Section 3466 was fully considered in 
he cas2 of Price v. United States, 269 
its history from 1789 
learly traced. See also United States 
Butterworth-Judson Corp., 269 U. S. | 


| 


United States, 269 | 


S. 503. In these cases the word 


nclude taxes. The Court said in the} 


| Price case, citing an opinion of Mr, Jus- | 
tice Story (p. 499): 


Not Defeated by Restriction. | 
“The claim of the United States does 


© sustain the public burdens. 


And to the end it is to be! 
onstrued liberally. 
o be defeated by unnecessarily restrict- | 
ng the application of the word ‘debts’ 


| within a narrow or technical meaning.” 


The foregoing citations certainly made} 


There remains only to determine what 
It may with- 


hold it or vary it. and it has sometimes, 
done 
| priority attach and apply? 


80. 


Page 1, Col. ‘| 
Charles G. Dawes, former Vice Presi-| state Commerce Commission of viola- | resentative Dickinson. 
Page 1, Col, 4. dent, is selected by President to be Am-; tion of anti-trust law by acquisition of ! 


Southern Railway accused by Inter- | 


253, 


260, that in a case like this it applied 
appointment was on August 28, 1922. 


The taxes and penalties due the United 
States, amounting to $70,268.58, were 


The priority given the | assessed on February 28, 1923, and May, fo 
. » ou 2, - °, 4 | 7 " 2 ° 

_of| United States can not be impaired or | 7+ 1923, and therefore the priority of the! the ground that this tax debt due to the| 

Without concurring | superseded by State law.” 


United States attached on or before those 
dates. 
upon specific property in the hands of 
the receiver was made until September 


23, 1924. The claim of the United States, ' 


therefore, had priority over such claims. 
Effect of Claims Discussed. 

Assessments for Spokane County for 
$6,195.38, and of Whitman County for 
$410.36, were made in 1921 and 1922 be- 
fore the reseiver was appointed. What 
is the effect of those claims against the 
fund in court? In Wilberg v. Yakima 
County, 132 Wash, 219, it is held that 
the amount of the tax is the personal 
obligation of the person who owned the 


not rest upon any sovereign prerogative; | property at the time of the assessment 
‘but the priority statutes were enacted | and that the tax is to be collected, if the| upon property of one personally owning 
to advance the same public policy which! property still continues in the hands of 
governs in the cases of royal preroga-|the person against whom it was assessed, 
tive; that is, to secure public revenue |from the property; if that specific prop- 
United |erty does not exist in such hands, the! 
| States v. State Bank of North Carolina,|amount of the tax may be collected as 
6 Pet. 29, 35. 
‘i 


a lien upon all the real and personal 


be collected from the personal or real 
property of such person by seizure, dis- 


would seem to follow that a lien for these 


necessary procedure mentioned in the 
statute followed, 


From the judgmen 


f St the majority of 


Ways and Means is opposed by Rep-| 


Page 1, Col. 4! 


; the receiver was oppointed and not col- 


it must necessarily follow | the act, the person who becomes invested | when the receiver was appointed. The! lected were not specific. This is really 
is subordinate in rank to those! with the title is 


a State question. It is explained by the 
| concurring opinion of Judge Parker, as 
| follows: 
| “I concur in the result reached in the 
regoing majority opinion solely upon 


United States, viewed apart from the 


No assessment by the counties! supporting lien right, has priority over | 


this tax debt due the State of Washing- 
| ton, viewed apart from any supporting 
lien right. It seems to me that each of 
| these two tax debts primarily came into 
existence by the levy of a tax in per- 
sonam, and not by the levy of a tax in 
rem. I think a critical reading of the 
revenue legislation of the respective 


| State, and the record in this case show- 
ing the manner of levying in these re- 
spective taxes, will render this plain. 
The revenue legislation of each has pre- 
scribed procedure by which its personam 
| tax debts may be made specific liens 


|such tax debt. 


erty of which the funds here 
are the proceeds. I therefore 





any supporting lien right. 


determinable in favor of the 


States.” 


Whatever might have been the effect| States h 

When in this case did the| the Supreme Court of Washington in this| of more completed procedure in the per-! co 
It was said| case, we must infer that the liens of the| fecting of the liens under the law of the | 

“Where the debtor is divested of his|in United States v. Oklahoma, 261 U. S.| two counties for the taxes levied before' State, upon the priority of the United 


fy 


| conditions. 


| sovereignties, the United States and the) 


in question: Court follows: 
view these 
traint or other specifie proceedings. It: respective tax debts wholy apart from 
; Thus I think} 

t clear that the United States has power, , particular taxes could not interfere with! the question of which shall be first satis- 
in order to collect its taxes and its reve-'the priority of the United States, for! fied out of these funds is determinable 
nues and debts due it, to confer priority| there is nothing in this record to show} by the language of Section 3466, quoted in‘ 
| that distraint by the sheriff or any of the the majority opinion, and hence must be 


United 


Weekly review of weather and crop 
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|Argument Scheduled 
| 


Supreme Court Lists Case In- 
volving of Damage Claim. 


| The question of whether one who has 
no contractural relation with a ship, be- 
| ing a mere licensee or invitee, and who is 
| injured through failure of the owner of 
ithe ship to provide a proper gangplank, 
is prevented by his contributory negli- 
| gence from recovery in an action brought 
‘at law, or is entitled to apportionment, 
‘will again be argued in the Supreme 


an order of that Court on April 8. 
This question was argued in the case 

of Johnson v. U. S. Shipping Board 

Emergency Fleet Corporation, No. 220, 


The record, I think, February 21, 1929, but on April 8, 
warrants the conclusion that neither the; roa ao ee that the case be re- | 


United States, the state of Washington! stored to the docket for reargument as 


nor Spokane County for the state of| ith the case of United State 
| Washington has ever, by. the prescribed | one case-with m« 
statutory procedure, perfected its inchoate | 
Its purpose is not| property of the person assessed, and may| tax lien right against any of the prop-| 


Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion v. Lustgarten, No, 676. 
The full text of the order of the 
No. 220. 
|The United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, »This 
iease is restored to the docket for re- 
argument and is set down for hearing 
with No. 676, United States Shipping 
Board Merchant Fleet Corporation v, 


Judgment affirmed, 
April 8, 1929. 


' 


| On Negligence Issue} 


| Court of the United States, according to | 


John Johnson, appellant, v. | 


erein, the attitude of the State 
urt relieves us of consideration of it.) 


Besides the money remuneration, 
the districts boarded the teachers. Oth- 
erwise the salary would have loomed 
much larger, and the town appropriation 
would have quickly melted away. The 
teacher ‘boarded round’ among the homes 
of the pupils, spending at each house 
a length of time proportioned to the 
number of school children in the family. 
|'The custom was common until after 
1850,” 


Extension of Branch Line 
In South Dakota Approved 


| 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
j; announced April 10 that Division 4 had 
| approved a report and order in Finance 
Docket No. 7444, authorizing the Chi- 
|cago & North Western Railway Com- 
pany to construct an extension of a 
branch line of railroad in Tripp and Mel- 
lette Counties, S. Dak., of its so-called 
Winner line from Winner northwesterly 
to Wood, a distance of 33.7 miles. 


as one. 

The Court especially invites argument 
}on the following questions: 

1. Is the United States Shipping Board 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, as an 
agency of the United States, immune 
from suit for the tortious acts of persons 
whom it has employed to carry on the 
operation of merchant vessels of the 
United States, and who have been se- 
lected by it with due care? 

2. Are the remedies given against the 
| United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation by the Suits in Ad- 
miralty Act of March 9, 1920, exclusive 
of all other remedies, whether at law or 
in admiralty, for liabilities of the Fleet 
Corporation growing out of the operation 
;of merchant vessels of the United 
States? 

8. Is the two-year period of limitation 
| prescribed in the Suits in Admiralty Act 
| applicable to the present suit? 





Lustgarten, the two cases to be argued sd 





